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BULL FIGHTING IN SPAIN. 


SyeOW that our country has added to itself 
LN} territory containing ten million people of 
Spanish speech, Spanish tastes, and Spanish 
customs, we are naturally interested in whatever 
sheds light on the character of these new fellow- 
citizens of ours. We are fortunately able to 
give, by the complete series of cuts which have 


AT THE BULLETIN BOARDS. 


been kindly lent us by the British Deaf-Monthly, 
a sort of panorama of a great ‘‘Feast of Bulls ”’ 
at Madrid, and for a description of the scene, we 
have taken extracts from the account in De 
Amicis’ ‘‘Spain and the Spaniards ’’—the best 
description that has appeared in English. Our 
readers will recognize in this sketch the 
traits of Spanish character as we have 
found it in fighting them—magnificent 
courage, cruelty, or perhaps rather, callous- 
ness in causing bloodshed and death, unjust 
harshness to their bravest fighters when 
unsuccessful, We are sorry that we have 
not space for the whole of this author’s 
thrilling description of the scene. 

‘“The inauguration of the bull-fights at 
Madrid is decidedly more important than a 
change of ministry. A month beforehand 
a notice of it is scattered all over Spain 
from Cadiz to Barcelona; in the palaces of 
the grandees, in the hovels of tke poor, 
they talk of artists and of the pedigree 
of the bulls. Fathers and mothers promise 
their studious children to take them there ; 
lovers give the same promise to their 
sweethearts, The subscription office is 
opened ; the manager has taken in fifty 
thousand lire on the first day, thirty 
thousand on the second, and, in a week, 
one hundred thousand ($20,000.) Finally 
day before arrives: Saturday morning, ere it is 
dawn, they begin to sell tickets in a room on the 
ground floor in the street Alcala; and a crowd 
has gathered even before the opening of the 
doors; they shout, push and beat each other; 
twenty civil guards with revolvers at their belts 
have the greatest difficulty in keeping order; 
until night there is incessant coming and going. 

The longed for day arrives ; the spectacle begins 
‘t three o’clock. At noon people commence 
loving from all parts of the town toward the 
cireus ; all the streets leading to it are filled with 


a procession of people; around the edifice there 
is a perfect hive; the ticket speculators 1un here 
and there, called by a hundred voices—unfort- 
unate he who has not got one—he will pay double, 
triple, quadruple for it. What difference does it 
make? Fifty, even eighty lire were paid for a 
ticket. 

I entered; the circus is immense. Seen from 
the exterior there is nothing noticeable about it, 
for it is a round building, very low, without 
windows, and painted yellow; but on entering 
one experiences a feeling of surprise. It is a 
circus for a nation: it holds ten thousand spec- 
tators, and a regiment of cavalry could hold a 
tournament therein. 

The arena is circular, very large, and must 
make ten of our equestrian circuses. It is sur- 
rounded by a modern barrier, almost as high asa 
man’s neck, furnished on the inside with a small 
elevation a few feet from the ground, upon which 
the toreros place their feet in order to jump over 
it when pursued by the bull. This barrier is fol- 
lowed by another higher still, because the bull 
often leaps the first. Between this and the first, 
which runs around the arena, there is a walk, 
rather more than a yard in width. 

The circus is very full and offers a sight of which 
it is impossible for any one who has not seen it 
to form an idea. There is a sea of heads, hats, 
fans, hands moving in the air. On the shady 
side, where the nicer people are, all is black. 
On the sunny side, where the lower classes sit, 
there are a thousand bright colors from dresses, 
parasols and paper fans. There is not place for 
a child; the crowd is as compact as a phalanx ; 
no one can get out, and it is with difficulty that 
an arm can be moved. It is not a buzzing noise 
like other theatres; it is totally different. Every 
one is shouting, calling and greeting his friends 
with a frantic joy. The band begins to play, 


the bulls bellow, and it is really a spectacle which 
makes one giddy, so that before the struggle 
begins, one is weary, intoxicated and fairly out 
of his mind. 


WHEN THE BAND STRIKES UP. 


The trumpet sounds; four guards of the circus, 
on horseback, wearing hats with plumes, a small 
black mantle, waistcoats, high boots and sword 
enter through the door under the royal box and 
slowly make the circuit of the arena. They 
place themselves, two by two, before the door, 
still closed, which faces the king’s box. The 


-band strikes up, the door opens, one hears a burst 


of applause and the éoreros advance. First come 
the three famous espadas, dressed in silk satin 
and velvet, orange, blue and carnation. They 
are covered with embroideries, galloons, fringes, 


filagrees and spangles of gold and silver; they 
are enveloped in ample yellow and red capes, and 
wear white stockings, silken girdle and a fur cap. 
After them come the édanderillos and capeadores, 
covered, like their predecessors, with gold and 
silver; then come the fpicadores on horseback, 
two by two, holding a great lance and wearing a 
gray hat, very low and broad-brimmed, an em- 
broidered jacket, a pair of breeches of yellow 
buffalo skin quilted and lined with strips of 


iron, then the chu/os or servants, in holiday 
attire. They are handsome men; the picadorrs 
tall and sinewy as athletes, the others slender, 
quick, superbly formed, with dark faces and 
large proud eyes: figures like the ancient gladia- 
tors, dressed with the pomp of Asiatic princess. 

The whole cuwadrillo stops before the king’s 
box and salutes him; the alealde makes a sign 
that they may begin ; the key of the Zori/, where 
the bulls are kept, is dropped into the 
arena; a guard of the circus picks it up 
and stations himself before the door ready 
to open it. It is a moment of agitation 
and inexpressible anxiety; a profound 
silence reigns throughout the circus ; no- 
thing is heard but the bellowing of the 
bull who advances from enclosure to en- 
closure in his vast prison, almost crying ; 
‘Blood! Blood!’’ The horses tremble, 
the picadores turn pale; another instant— 
the trumpet sounds, the door opens and 
an enormous bull dashes into the arena, a 
tremendous shout bursts from ten thousand 
throats to greet him, and the masacre 
begins. 

The bull dashed toward the first pzcador, 
then retreated, continued his course, and 
dashed against the second ; a moment after- 
wards the bull dashed against the third, 
then ran into the middle of the arena 
and stopped and looked around him. 

All that portion of the arena where the bull 
had passed was streaked with blood; the first 
horse lay on the ground, his body torn open, the 
bowels scattered; the second, with the breast 
opened with a broad wound from which the blood 
poured in streams, went staggering here and 
there; the third, which had been thrown down, 
tried to rise. 

The bull, standing in the centre of the arena 
with bleeding horns, looked around him as if to 
say, ‘‘Have you had enough?’’ A band of 
capeadores ran toward him, surrounded him, and 
began provoking him, to teazing him, shaking 
their capes in his eyes, attracting him and flying 
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from him with rapid turns, to come back and 
torment him again; and the bull to follow them 
as far as the barrier, and then to butt against the 
partitions, to caper and bellow and bury his horns 
in passing in the dead bodies of the horses and 
to run around the arena. 

= Meantime other picadores entered * * * the 
bull at the sight of the first horse, dashed 
at him with lowered head. But this time the 
assault failed; the lance of the picador fastened 


CONFRONTING THE PICADORES. 


itself in his shoulderand kept him back; the bull 
struggled with all his strength but in vain; the 
picador held him firmly and saved his horse. 

After the picadores came the danderilleros. The 
banderillas are arrows two palms in length, fur- 
nished with a metallic point, made in such a way 
that, once stuck in the flesh, they cannot be 
detached, and the bull, struggling and shaking 
himself, only drives them further in. 

The banderillero takes two of the darts, 
one in each hind, and takes his stand about 
fifteen paces from the bull; then, raising his 
hands and shouting, he provokes him to the 
assault. The bull dashes toward him; the daz 
derillero, 1 return, runs toward the bull; th- 
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latter lowers his horns and the man plants the 
banderillas in his neck, one here, one there, and 
with a rapid whirl, saves himself. If he bends, 
if his foot slips, if he hesitates a moment, he 
will be pierced like a toad. The bull bellows, 
leaps, begins foliowing the capeadores with a 
terrible fury ; in a moment all have sprung into 
the walk; the arena is empty, the wild beast, 
with foaming nostrils, bloodthirsty eyes, neck 
streaked with blood, stamps the ground, struggles, 
strikes the barrier, wishes to kill and is thirsting 
for a massacre ; no one attempts to confront him ; 
the spectators fill the air with cries. 

Another trumpet sounds; the danderilleros have 


finished ; now comes the espada’s turn. It is the 
solemn moment, the crisis of the drama; the 
crowd becomes silent, the ladies leap out of their 
boxes, the king rises to his feet. Frascuelo 
enters the arena, presents himself before the 
royal box, raises his cap, throws it cap up into 
the air, as if to say: ‘I will conqueror die,’ and 
moves with resolute step toward the bull. The 
bull stops and looks at him ; he looks at the bull 
and waves his red flag before him ; the bull dashes 
under it, the esfada steps aside, the terrible horns 
graze his hip, hit the cloth and strike empty space. 
A thunder of applause bursts from the spectators ; 
the ladies gaze through their opera-glasses and 
cry: ‘* He has not paled.”’ 

Theaudacious /orero provokes attacks ten times, 
and ten times by aslight movement escapes death. 
Suddenly he stops, puts himself on his guard, 
raises the sword, takes aim ; the bull looks at him ; 
another instant and they will run together ; one 
of the two must die. The bull dashes forward, 
the man raises the sword; one single loud cry, 
followed by a burst of tumultuous applause ; the 
sword has been buried up to the hilt in the neck 
of the bull; the bull staggers. and emitting a 
torrent of blood from his mouth, falls as if struck 
by lightning. Then ensues an indescribable 
tumult; the multitude seem crazed; the ladies 
wave their handkerchiefs ; the victorious espada 
approaches the barrier and makes the circuit of 
the arena. As he passes, the spectators, carried 
away with enthusiasm, throw him handfuls of 
cigars, purses, canes, hats. 

Finally he arrives under the royal box. Then 
all eyes are turned upon the king, who puts his 
hand into his pocket, draws out a cigar-case 
filled with bank-notes and throws it down ; the 
forero catches it in the air, and the multitude 
breaks out into loud applause. 

Sometimes the bull will not attack. Then the 
dilettati on the /ori/, then the spectators on 
the sunny side, then the gentlemen on the shady 
side, then the ladies, finally all the spectators 
with one voice shout ‘‘ Banderillas de fuego.”’ 
These are danderil/as furnished with a cracker 
which lights at the moment it penetrates the 
flesh and burns, the wound causing atrocious 
pain, which stuns and irritates the animal to the 
point of turning him into a fury. 

The impression that this spectacle leaves on 
the mind is indescribable. Now you feel 11]; now 
even you, like your neighbors, break out in a 
laugh, a shout or applause ; the blood makes you 
shudder, but the marvellous courage of the men 
rouses you; the danger tightens your heart- 
strings, but you-exult in the victory. 

The performance is over; for an hour, in every 
direction in which one looks, nothing is to be 
seen but a crowd, as far as the eve can reach—and 
all—quiet ; their emotions have exhausted them. 
I took the shortest way home and as soon as I 
reached there jumped into bed and fell into a 
hearty sleep. 

Saturday came, the day before the second bull- 
fight. ‘Are you going?’ asked the landlady. 
‘No,’ I responded. I went out, passed through the 
street Alcala, found myself, without being aware 
of it, before the shop where tickets are sold; 
there was a crowd beforé it; lasked myself, Shall 
Igo? Yes? No? ‘Do you wish a ticket?’ said 
a boy, ‘a seat in the shade, number six, near the 
barrier, fifteen reales?’ And I replied ‘Here.’’’ 


oT 
DEAF-MUTES IN BATTLE. 


Jar4HE deaf-mutes feel that they are the only 

people in the United States who were not 
perinitted to show their patriotism in the late 
war. At the time it broke out, they were unpre- 
pared for it, and by the time they had succeeded 
in sending their wishes along the line and mak- 
ing themselves understood in Washington, the 
unpleasantness had subsided. 

The deaf-mute regiment is a possibility of the 
near future. The deaf-mutes argue that if the 
immiunes are especially fit for service, they are 
even more to be recommended. Immune from 
noise or fright, immune from the terrors of the 
whining Mausers, immune from the shrieks of 
the dead and dying, immune from catching the 
fear of their comrades, they would be especially 
adapted for work in the field. 

The deaf-mutes with only a decade of advant- 
age, have advanced further than any untaught 


race. Secluded from the world by nature, and 
hampered by that which would be to an ordinary 
person insurmountable, they have progressed by 
modern methods of teaching until they occupy 
to-day places alongside those who are naturally 
endowed. 

There is a deaf-mute lawyer in a Western city, 
who argues cases for the deaf-mutes of that city. 
He presents each case upon its legal merit and 
never takes advantage of the fact that his client 


“THE AUDACIOUS TOREROS.”’ 


might be ignorant of the law. A jury would wil- 
lingly acquit a deaf-imute who did not know that. 
it was wrong to write a threatening letter ; 
it might even let a thieving mute go free, if he 
should plead that he was sorry. But this lawyer 
presents no such excuses. He prepares a full 
plea of defense and does well by his client. 

Although mute preachers are the most num- 
erous of the professional men of that class of 
people, there are many physicians, architects, 
engineers and lawyers. In short, the deaf-mute, 
although stricken of his power of hearing and 
speech, does almost as well in the world as his. 
brother endowed with both. 

On this line of argument, the deaf-mutes have: 


DEATH OF THE BULL. 


communicated with each other along the country 
and have unanimously decided that they should 
be allowed to go to war with the rest of their 
family. They conclude that they ought to be in 
a regiment by themselves, and it is toward the 
forming of this regiment that they are devoting 
their efforts. The famous immune regiment, of 
Colonel Hood numbers something like 1ooo men. 
And the deaf-mutes claim that they can easily 
raise two regiments of this number, and could 


get them in training, so that in time of war they 


could easily be brought out. 

They point out first the health of the deaf- 
mute, which is remarkably good, Not hearing 
other people complain, the small ills and aches 
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of the rest of mankind pass them 
unknown. A deaf-mute does not 
know what nervousness is. He is 
never lonely; a deaf-:mute, occupied 
as he is with his own thoughts, 
has the knack of diverting him- 
self. He is never homesick, never 
in need of society ; he is always 
«contented, no matter how stolid 
he may appear. 

During the war many of our 
soldiers actually suffered from 
“~homesickness; one notable case 
died. The physicians diagnosed 
his case as nostalgia ; his comrades 
called it by its plain English 
name—homesickness. This. the 
deaf-mute laughs at, but never 
feels. ; 

In war, thesuffering is two-thirds 
from fear : one man out of a thou- 
sand falls, but the whole thousand 
almost die the death of fright. 
The deaf-mute, not hearing the 
exploding shells, not knowing 
that others have fallen behind 
him, not realizing the suffering, 
passes on, and is, to a certain 
extent, invincible, because he is 
kept back by nothing. Up San 
Juan Hill a deaf-mute regiment 
would have proceeded without the 
panic which almost drove the 
Cubans back and would havescared 
any troops but ours. 

The sentiment of humanity is 
against allowing these men to brave 
death, but they themselves court 
military service, refusing to realize 
that they are naturally afflicted. 
They point out their strength 


and their health and ask Uncle ART DEPARTMENT.—THE LEXINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL, 
Sam to adopt them as his military 
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Mutes, more generally known as the Lexington all the modern improvements joins the main | No expense and no pains have been spared to 
make the establishment perfectly 
well adapted to the wants and 
requirements of the class of un- 
fortunates it is intended to shelter. 
The class-rooms are light and 
airy ; the dormitories are roomy 
and well ventilated ; the bath rooms 
and lavatories have an ample 
supply of water; the gymnasium 
and playrooms are large and com- 
modious. Proper accommodations 
for the sick are provided on the 
top floor and perfectly isolated from 
the rest of the building, so as to 
afford the means of quarantining 
cases of contagious disease in case 
of necessity. The dining rooms, 
the culinary apartments, etc., are 
fully in keeping with the style 
and character of the rest of the 
establishment. The building is 
lighted by gas and heated by 
steam. All precautions that human 
foresight could suggest have been 
taken against danger by fire. A 
watchman carrying one of Im- 
hauser's Improved Time Detectors, 
patrols the building once every 
hour in the night, and a direct 
telegraphic connection with the 
Headquarters of the Fire Depart- 
ment, situated about half a block 
from the Institution, has been 
provided for special fire alarm pur- 
poses. Fire escapes, consisting 
of broad baiconies and stairways, 
extend through the entire length 
of each story in the rear of the 
building. 

A separate building was erected 
for the purpose of furnishing suit- 
able accomodations for the indust- 
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neat four-story structure adjoining the main build- 
ing on Sixty-eighth street, and is perfectly fire- 
proof... The lowest story is used as a metal-work- 
ing shop. Its outfit consists ofan Armington and 
Sims steam engine of fifteen horse-power, severa’ 
full sets of blacksmiith’s tools, and a number of 
forges, anvils and vises. 

The workshop on the second floor, in which 


Mr. H. F. MircHeELL.—Acting Principal. 


instruction is given in wood-working and turn- 
ing, is supplied with carpenter’s benches, lathes, 
a saw-table with a number of attachments of the 
most approved style, a scroll saw, a variety 
machine, and closets and tools for two classes of 
twenty-four boys each. 

The third story is divided into two rooms, one 
of them containing all the appointments of a 
chemical laboratory, and the other being appro- 
priately furnished to be used as a lecture-room 
for physics. Both these rooms are provided with 
a considerable number of flues for carrying off all 
noxious gases and odors. 

The fourth story contains a clay-modeling 
room, and astudio for oil painting. The light 
in this story is obtained froma skylight facing 
the north, being eleven feet wide by thirty-two 
feet long, and arranged at such.an angle as to 
throw a flood of the most perfect northern light 


into every nook and corner of these art rooms. 
Probably there is not another studio in the city 
which has such an excellent arrangement for 
light. 

The course of technical instruction which was 
adopted in this Institution is based upon the 
well known principles that of late vears have 
been advocated by the most eminent educators of 
this country. The object of this course is to give 
the. pupil such general training of the eye and 
the hand-as will be of use to him in after-life, no 
matter what trade or-occupation he may follow. 
Since it-would be impossible to teach all the 
pupils, er eve a portion of them, the special 
pursuits by which they are to earn a living, no 
attempt is made to prepare them for any parti- 
cular trade, but toinstruct them in certain mechan- 
ical principles which underlie all trades, and try 
to give thenra proficiency in the use of certain 
classes of tools which most amechanics employ. 
The manual training of our boys and gitis is 
commenced on the very first day. on which 
they come and is continued till they leave 
school. The whole course of industrial instruc- 
tion comprises : 

1. Atndergarten Exercises. 

2. Drawing.—Free hand and instrumental. 

3. Needle Work.—Plain sewing in all its 
forms by hand and machine. 

4. Dressmaking.—Measuring, cutting, fitting 
and draping. 

5. Cooking.—Preparing of plain meals, such 
as are within the reach of people in moderate 
circumstances. 

6. Wood-work.—By the use of all the ordinary 
wood- working tools. 

7. Metal-work, — Forging, tempering, weld- 
ing, casting, chipping, filing, soldering, finishing 
and lacquering. 

8. Use of Machine Tools.—Turning of wood 
and metals, making screws, gear wheels and 
other parts of machinery. 

9. Art Work, — Oil 
modeling, 

The kindergarten work is. practiced with all 
pupils under ten years of age. 

Drawing, which is considered the indispens- 
able basis and necessary accompainment of man- 
ual training, forms part of the regular pro- 
gramme of every class in the Institution. The 
pupils of the lower classes receive three lessons 
of half an hour each every week, but in the ad- 
vanced grades two full hours in the week are 
spent in free-hand and two hours in mechanical 
drawing. 

The little girls are taught sewing on two after- 


painting and clay 


noons in the week, the lessons lasting one hour 
each, and the older girls, who attend the class in 
dressmiaking, work twice a week, two hours each 
time. 

The cooking classes are four in number, each 
of them receiving one lesson of two hours per 
week. 

The workshops are intended for boys over 
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fourteen years of age, but such as are exception- 
ally strong and well developed may be allowed 
to enter the shops before they are fourteen years 
old. Instruction in shop work is given on four 
afternoons of each week, from four to six o’clock, 
by instructors who are theoretically and practi- 
cally well fitted for their tasks. 

Girls and boys who have developed special 
artistic talent in drawing, are admitted either 
to the class in oi] painting, which is in session 
every Saturday morning fron nine to twelve 
o’clock,or to the class in clay modeling, which is 
open twice a week for two hours each time. 
These two classes are under the charge of well- 
known artists. 

The recent changes in the school have not in- 
volved the abandonment ofthe general scheme of 
education, which has justified itself by its excel- 
lent results, but the effect has been to broaden 
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the work and to allow a greater flexibility in the | 


use of methods. 

The experience of other schools has been 
studied and whenever improvements have been 
seen, they have seen adopted. 

In a word, the idea of isolation and of resting 
satisfied with results already reached, however 
excellent, has been discarded, and the school has 
adopted, with hearty good will, the principle 
which animated the ‘‘clerk of Oxenford,’’ as 
Chaucer tells: 


“*Gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.” 
ors 
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MR. E. A. GRUVER. 


P near the slate regions of Northampton 

County, are two townships that always 
cause the political leaders of that section great 
apprehension. The inhabitants are rigidly hon- 
est, and are from sturdy stock of the kind that has 
given the nation its best diplomats, statesmen 
and warriors. In one of these two townships, 
Lower Mt. Bethel, the subject of this sketch was 
born a few years after Grant so magnanimously 
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with none of the small vices, he sets an example 
to his pupils that cannot but be profitable. Mr. 
Gruver’s marriage is of so recent a time, that it 
is probably familiar to all our readers. 


ae) 
MR. F. H. MITCHELL. 


LIS biography in his own words: 

iii You want my biography? Well, during 
the year 1859 the sun was pried up every day and 
set rolling: the rain fell on the just and the un- 
just and things in general moved in the same old 
way, notwithstanding the fact that on January gth 
of that year I was dug out of a stump (so the old 
folks told me) down in the little town of Ma- 
chiasport, Maine. But to be more brief, I lived 
in Maine fifteen years. 

Attended private school at Rockville Centre, 
Long Island and Brooklyn Public Schools. Able- 
seaman between New York and Cuba in 1876. 

Book-keeper in New York for three years. 
Graduated from Stevens Institute in 1884 with 
degree of M. E. 

Upon graduation took charge of Apprentice 
School connected with Brooke Locomotive works, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


that place, and to invite some of the children to 
visit at his home. One of his little deaf friends 
was a handsome and very intelligent little boy, 
reniarkably quick, as many deaf children are, to 
observe trifling peculiarities of appearance in 
those around them. Among the members of Mr. 
Key’s household, at that time, were twin sisters— 
beautiful and attractive children, and so exactly 
alike in looks that not even their mother could 
tell them apart. This close resemblance of the 
two, and his own inability to distinguish the one 
from the other evidently troubled the little deaf 
boy, and he was often noticed to look attentively 
from one to the other, vainly trying to find some 
distinctive mark about one or the other. One 
day, when he was taking dinner in the Key home, 
something that was said at table threw every one 
into a fit of laughter. 

Instantly the little deaf boy slipped from his 
chair, and running around the table to where the 
little sisters sat, he placed his finger on the cheek 
of one of them. He had noticed that when they 
laughed, a dimple appeared in the cheek of one, 
but not on that of the other. 

The lines which we give below were written by 
Mr. Key, and show that the affliction of the deaf 
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refused to take Lee’s sword at the final surren- 
der. Mr. Gruver was sent to school at Berlin, 
Pa., and finally graduated at Gettysburg College 
in the class of ’92. 

Shortly after this event. he was appointed 
supervisor of boys in the Manual department of 
the Pennsylvania School, Mt. Airy. But this 
was only a preparatory step, it seems, as in the 
tall of the following year, he was made a full 
fledged teacher in the Oral department. 

In the Spring of ’94 we find him occupying the 
editorial tripod in the Sz/ent World sanctum, 
and shortly after, that paper became the JAZ/?. 
Airy World. Mr. Gruver edited the paper for 
four years. In the late summer of the present 
year, he was appointed to his present position, 


that of Principal of the Primary department, and | 


asst. principal of the Lexington Avenue School, 
in New York. Mr. Gruver has been an active 
member of the A. A. P. S. T. D., and Pennsyl- 
vania's deaf people hoid him in high affection, as 
he is an earnest and zealous member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association. 


If you want to know what qualities have made 


his stride to the front so rapid, any of his old 
pupils can tell you in very few words. He is a 
hard worker, and a hard student. Modest to a 
degree, even tempered, abstemious in his habits, 


Tutor in Department of Applied Machinery Col- 
lege of City of New York from 1884 to 1893. 

In February, 1886, organized classes in Manual 
Training in this Institution, having charge of 
same until June 1893. Married in 1890to Marcie 
V. Forsyth of Brooklyn. Upon the death of Mrs. 
Mitchell in 1894, took up my residence in Insti- 


tution. June1598, was made Acting Principal of 
this Institution. 
e-S_o 
DECEMBER. 


“Hail gracious month! Thou comest to us bearing 
No blossom, sheaf, or gem, 
But on thy fair white bosom simply wearing 
The star of Bethlehem. 


““Beneath thy feet the autumn’s harvest spaces 
Are veiled with drifting snows ; 
*Tis thine instead to make the heart’s waste places 
Blossom, like Sharon’s rose.”’ 
ors 
AUTHOR OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
A WARM FRIEND. OF THE DEAF. 


RANCIS SCOTT KEY, the author of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, was a warm friend of the 
deaf, and was deeply interested in their instruc- 
tion. Helived for many years at Frederick, Md., 
and used often to visit the school for the deaf in 


was a subject which awoke his sympathies. 

We do not remember having seen them in 
print. The facts given above were communicat- 
ed to us by a grand daughter of the poet. 


The dumb shall speak and the deaf shall hear, 
In the brighter days to come 
When they've passed through the trials and troubles 
of life, 
To a higher and happier home. 


They shall hear the trumpet’s fearful blast, 
And the crash of the rending tomb, 

And the sinner’s cry of agony 
As he wakes to his dreaded doom ; 


And the conqueror’s shout and the ransomed’s song 
In their opened ears shall fall ; 

And the tongue of the dumb in the chorus of praise 
Shall be louder and higher than all. 


O Thou ! whose still small voice can need no ear 
To the heart its message to hear, 

Who can’st hear the throb ofthe answering heart, 
As it swells in the fulness of prayer. 


Speak, in thy pity and power to those 
Who only Thee-can ‘hear, 
And bend to the.call of their speaking hearts 
Thine ever listening ear. 
—Francis Scott Key, author of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 
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N article that was published in these col- 
AX umns some months ago, with reference to 
the tendency of many deaf-mutes to slander each 
other, met with a very frigid reception in some 
quarters. It was called a libel, an insult and 
worse. 

Now, that a lengthy interval has elapsed, I feel 
it only a matter of justice to myself to state that 
the article was no fictitious or imaginary story, 
but one drawn from actual life, occurrences being 
veiled and names altered to meet the necessary 
requirements. Nothing was overdrawn—much 
was underdrawn. 

One of the first comments I heard on it, after 
it appeared came from a married couple who 
soundly berated me. The ‘‘ better half"’ of this 
couple went to great lengths to try to lessen the 
effects of my statements, and this very person, in 
discussing nineteen other people, deaf-mutes and 
teachers of deaf-mutes, in the course of two 
months retailed slanderous stories of eighteen of 
the nineteen. This person never says a good 
word of a fellow if there is a chance of saying 
anything to the.contrary. She was the strongest 
in her denunciations yet the most ready to 
speak evil of others. 

I will teil you where much of the fault lies. 
Deaf-mutes meet and like other people, they must 
talk—they simply must talk. In the cases of a 
great many, interesting stories such as hearing 
people regale each other with, are not forthcom- 
ing, hence ill tales of absent fellows. At the 
very next meeting some of the ‘absent ones ”’ 
are now present and those who are not come in 
for the same line of ‘‘interest’’ that others did 
before them. 

Again, Jason Squab, for instance, is a clever 
fellow and a member of this and that the other 
organization. He attends a banquet or a ball; 
indulges freely and gets into his domicile while 
Mrs. Squab is in the realms of Nod-land. | Next 
day he doesn't feel quite sure of his ground, not 
knowing whether his condition escaped her or 
not, and immediately begins to paint himself a 
hero. He was the only sober man at last night’s 
affair. Bunkum, Dunkum, Bobolink, Squinters 
and the whole mob were ingloriously full. He 
took several of them home, and that’s why he got 
in solate. Mrs. Squab embraces her hero, tells 
him what a dear boy he is, and with great 
ecstacy tells all her callers for a month, how all 
the ‘‘boys’’ but her dear Jason misbehaved. 
The story grows as it’s retold and some of the 
other members’ wives are greatly astonished to 
learn what awful brutes their husbands are. 
Eventually they learn that their ‘‘ hubbies ’’ are 
not brutes at all, but that Jason Squab is simply 
an unmitigated liar. 

There are a hundred other ways in which re- 
spectable deaf people are brought into contempt, 
and all over the country you will find deaf people 
who have been through experience’s bitter mill 
who shun all gatherings of the deaf as they 
would a plague. 

Can you blame them ? 

QA. 

A New York firm is sending out a printed 
“ecard and advertisement on the back that reads 
with manual alphabet characters instead of the 
ordinary type. Tothose who send in the correct 
reading a complete manual alphabet is sent. 
The firm is doing a good work in spreading the 
alphabet, only I wish they would not call it the 

‘‘ Deaf and Dumb language.”’ 


CA 
Quite an interesting discussion on the subject 
of Homes for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, is going 
on in the Wisconsin Times with my friends 
Larson and Engelhardt ‘‘ locking horns’’ on the 
question. It’s ‘‘nip and tuck,’’ between them 
up-to-date. 


BQa. 

Pennsylvanians are to be congratulated on 
seeing the fruition of the ‘‘ Local Auxilliary to 
the State Association.’’ Williamsport has the 
honor of being first in the field and Pittsburg, 
Erie, Allentown, Reading, Philadelphia and 
other centers of population will soon follow. 

The only objectionable feature is that the offi- 


cers owe their places to the President of the State 
Association. This is wrong. If these bodies 
are not capable of selecting their own officers, 
they ought not to exist. 

By the way, Mr. H. E. Stevens, the doughty 
young champion of right methods, has poured 
more hot shot into the ‘‘politics’’ of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association, and not a word of denial has 
appeared, though the Philadelphia correspondent 
of the Journal deprecated any ‘‘ stirring up’’ of 
the already muddy water and argued that he 
‘‘couldn’t see why Mr. Stevens should find any 
fault as he had been honored with offices in the 
past.”’ 

Just as if ‘‘ offices ’’ were ‘‘gags!”’ 

Mr. Stevens, for his courage and independence, 
will have a large and substantial backing by the 
time the next Convention rolls around and the 
spectacle of two men absolutely controlling a 
State Association will be a thing of the past. 

Sa. 

The Reverend James H. Cloud, of St. Louis, 
argues in the /ourza/ that the next local Com- 
mittee for the National Association meeting 
should collect ‘‘ privilege money ’’ in advance. 

This is a splendid idea. But they should not 
stop with the deaf workers. Let the Railroads, 
Hotel-men and all be ‘‘held up”’ as well as the 
deaf man, and then the title can be changed to 
‘The National Association of the Deaf for Levy- 
ing Tribute on Everybody that Contributes to the 
Suecess of the Meeting.”’ 

But Mr. Cloud’s suggestion was sarcastic. He 
anticipates a rush of Amateurs and Professionals 
for the Photograph privilege. One ‘‘ Profession- 
al’? will disappoint him, as he is wiser now than 
he used to be, and in lis advertisements states 
that he does not want Convention groups where 
any tribute is demanded. 

However, the Amateurs will crowd and push 
for the privilege, and judging by the work that 
some of them do, heavy tribute should be exact- 
ed for allowing them to practice on a body of 
Convention delegates. 

SA. 

The following article appeared in the Mew 
York Times of December 4th. Does any one 
know anything about the phonograph for the 
deaf? 

‘*M. Dussaud, who some time ago brought out 
a phonograph for the deaf, has now introduced a 
sort of cinematograph forthe blind. The figures 
are in relief on the traveling slip (or ‘‘ film ’’) of 
the cinematograph, and they are passed under 
the fingers of the blind person quick enough to 
let him form a good idea of the movements of 
the object. Thus a blind person can get his 
mind enlarged by correct notions of movements, 
such as the sway of a branch, the flight of a bird, 
the roll of a wave, and so on.”’ 


GA. 


The Philadelphia correspondent of the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Register tells of the very small attendance 
at All Soul's church in that city at the Thanks- 
giving Day services. The total, I believe, was 
nine people. The same evening, in the same 
edifice, there was a crowded audience to witness 
a theatrical performance by amateurs, connected 
with an adjunct to the church. 

The correspondent laments the small attend- 
ance in the morning, and seems to think it a 
condition of affairs peculiar to the deaf. 

It is not by any means, for, the country over, 
Thanksgiving has lost its olden time significance, 
and it is becoming more and more a general 
holiday. For years, here in New York, it was 
the occasion of the greatest sporting event of the 
vear, the annual foot-ball game, between Yale 
and Princeton, the leading Congregational and 
Presbyterian Universities of this country. 

Another thing, Thanksgiving Day was .any 
thing but a pleasant one this year, and not one 
inviting enough to brave the storm of. the morn- 
ing to listen to a stereotyped sermon. 

Again, many of our people do not regard it as 
avery opportune year for a general Thanksgiving. 
We had a serious war. We lost the Maine and 
300 brave sailors. Yellow feversand Camp fevers 
carried off our troops by thousands. 

Of course we had a great deal to be thankful for, 
but these calamities; the loss of ‘‘La Bourgogne, ’’ 
the ‘‘ Portland,”’ some great railway wrecks, etc., 
marked it a year that was out of the usual. 
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Doings. 


THE NEW ST. ANN’S 


N Sunday afternoon, December 4th, four 

months, almost to a day, after the laying of 

the corner-stone of the new edifice, the first ser- 
vices were held in the new St. Ann’s. 

The first occasion was celebrated on a torrid 
summier’s day, with the heat of an August sun 
pouring down on the assemblage. The first 
service in the new church took place on the 
afternoon of a typical winter’s day, when all the 
elements seem to conspire in making it dreary 
for the luckless individual who ventured out of 
doors. 

The rain came down—neither lightly, nor in 
torrents, but in a steady down-pour that pene- 
trated through ‘‘almost to the marrow bone.’’ 
Underfoot, slush, ice and snow, anda combina- 
tion of these elements made rubbers, goloshes and 
arctics a necessary encumbrance. And as if all 
this was not sufficient, the wind blew a gale, 
and more than one person reached St. Ann’s 
with a walking stick who had left his home 
with an umbretla. 

So much for the weather. 

St. Ann’s is located in a charming section of 
the city for those who like a dash of the pictur- 
esque rural delights ‘‘in theirs.’’ Only one 
line of cars reaches it, if we may except the 
Elevated railroad, which has a station six blocks 
away, and down a hill. Above and below it 
stately flat-houses rise in grandeur, surrounded 
by vacant rock-bedded granite blocks, and other 
flat-houses in equal proportions. Here and there 
are Institutions, for the Deaf; Correctional In- 
stitutions for Juvenile Offenders; Asylunis for 
colored children and for Hebrew children. A 
stone’s throw to the west rolls the lordly Hud- 
son. 

A more unsuitable location for a house of wor- 
ship for a congregation scattered over miles and 
miles of territory can hardly be conceived. To 
be sure it might have been located in Tremont, 
or Fordham or Kingsbridge, and, indeed, these 
places would have been less objectionable, since 
they can be reached by steam cars and other 
transportation lines. 

On the way thither came thoughts of the old 
St. Ann’s, in the heart of the city, a step from 
Union and Madison Squares, accessible for the 
unfortunate Brooklynite as well as the misguid- 
ed Jerseyman, and of the golden legend on its 
portals, 


St. Ann’s Free Church 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


Alongside was the home of the Rector and the 
latchstring ever hung out. We will never know 
how many penniless deaf people called there for 
aid and went away happier and with ‘‘a little 
money in their purse,’’ or how many hungry 
men were ted, nor shivering humanity clothed, 
for the good Rector, the good Rector’s wife, and 
the good Rector’s daughters held religiously and 
tenaciously to the precept that the ‘right hand 
should not know what the left hand doeth.” 

Let us veil the story that is now history, of 
how St. Ann’s grew richer and richer through 
benefactions and through its fashionable hearing 
congregation, and through the almost fabulous 
growth in realty values, until the encroachment 
of.commerce led to the sale of the property and 
the ‘‘absorption’’ of St. Ann’s, by financial 
prestidigitation, for the benefit ofa well ni igh bank- 
rumpt church up-town. The whole proceedings 
were attested to and endorsed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, though proceedings of a similar kind 
and nature where the values were railway stocks 
have led the Napoleons of finance, who engineer- 
ed them, into disrepute among mioralists and 
into unpleasant collision with the law. 

But this matter is all a part of history now; 
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and since restitution has been made, at least in 
part, the rest must be left to time, which in one 
way or another rights all wrongs and adjusts the 
cogs that have slipped in the mechanism of the 
human family. 

The new St. Ann’s does not impress one as he 
views it fromthe outside. The approach is in an 
unfinished condition and if, when completed, it 
is as satisfactory to the needs of the deaf as the 
interior, there will be nothing to complain of. 

The body of the church is grand in its 


simplicity and the architect is to be congratulat- 


ed on having devised an auditorium that exactly 
meets the needs of a body whose eyes do duty for 
their ears, except in asingle particular. The 
lighting of the edifice is its best feature. One 
does not grope in semi-darkness for his seat, nor 


strain his eyes peering though gloom at a white- | 


robed figure addressing them, in what appears to 
be a series of sooth-sayer’s incantations rather 
than a sermon in the language of De 1’Epee. 

Even on such a disimally dark and ‘‘danksome’’ 
day as Sunday, Dec. 4th, proved to be, there was 
enough day-light. As night-fall approached, 
those not acquainted with 
illuminating the structure with artificial light, 
begun to wonder how it was going to be done, as 
there were only a single pair of gas brackets 
visible, one on either side of the transept. 

Finally, when artificial light became necessary, 
it was found that there was a series of gas-jets 
two or three inches apart, that almost encircled 
the edifice fully twenty feet above the floor, and 
which gave a delightfully restful illumination 
free from glare and other objectionable features. 

The walls, which are now white, will eventual- 
ly be tinted, and cushions and benches and racks 
will relieve the hard appearance of the quartered 
oak pews. 

When carpets and other essentials will have 
been introduced St. Ann’s congregation will 
have a house of worship of which they can be, 
indeed, proud. 

Time will bring the memorials in stone, 
marble, bronze and glass, and make the edifice 
sacred in more_senses than one, 

The single objectionable feature that strikes 
one is—that the seats are on a level floor instead 
of an inclined one, This arrangement is most 
unfortunate, though it can be remedied. 

The services were conducted by Reverends 


Gallaudet, Chamberlain and Krans and Lay-read- | 


ers Mann and Brown, and were interesting, not 
only because of the occasion, but because of the 
fact that after being homeless for two years St. 
Ann’s congregation found themselves in their 
own domicile again. 

In spite of the opposing elements, fully 150 
people gathered to witness the first services, al- 
though the day was most unpropitious for the 


venerable Dr. Gallaudet, not only on account of | 


his advanced age but because of the bodily ail- 
ments he has been enduring. It was against the 
advice of those near and dear to him, and of his 
physiciam, tthat he ventured out at all, but he 
simply could not remain away. 

The venerable Doctor Isaac Lewis Peet walked 
up the aisle, accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Bessie,’ Peet, and the old Fanwood student, 
who knew the Doctor in his prime, was touched 
by his physical weakness and the devotion of the 
young woman at his side, whom they had seen 
in former days, a wee little child romping on the 
lawns of the Noble Mansion, the executive 
residence in those days, was a touching picture. 
Mentally, the good old Doctor is as strong as 
ever; he gavé ‘his days and his nights over to the 
education of the deaf youth—literally burned 
life’s candle at both ends, for the hours he should 
have devoted to rest and recreation found him 
planning new means to new ends; evolving 
better methods; writing text books and in other 
ways advancing the cause of the education of the 
deaf. He has his life to a cause ‘no less 
noble than he wh6 lays it down for his country. 
And on this day, the seventy-fourth anniversary 
of his birth, enfeebled physically and aged by his 
unceasing and unremitting labor, he braved the 
terrors of a journey from Fordham Heights to 
Washington Heights, by the crude transportation 
facilities that these sections afford, to once more 
show his intense interest and undying love for 
the deaf man and the deaf woman, whose lan- 
fuage, whose abilities, whose limitations and 


the methods of | 


whose capacities, no one knows better than he. 

Others in the congregation, of whom less than 
one-third were from the borough of Manhattan 
were: Misses Elizabeth and Virginia Gallaudet, 
Mr. P. W. Gallaudet, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Hodg- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Haight, Mr. and Mrs. 
McDougal, Mr. A. A. Barnes, Mrs. John Cham- 
berlain, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Jones and Miss 


| Jones, Mr. Feisenheim, the Misses Ellsworth, 


Weyman, Greene, Holman, Smith, Weyman, 
Mrs. Lockwood, Messrs. Godfrey, Juhring, Pat- 
terson, Maynard, O’Brien, Soper, Souweine, 
Lounsbury, Baars, Miss Berley, Mr. LeClercgq, 
Mrs. Ekartd. 

Brooklyn Borough, Jersey City and distant 
points were represented—Mr. Williamson having 
come from Binghampton, yet the New York 
societies were miserably represented, if we ex- 
cept the League of Elect Surds, who had one- 
third of their membership present. The Union 
League had but one representative and he, with 
two others, made up the M. L. A.’s representa- 
tion. Mr. O’Brien was the only member of St. 
Francis Xavier’s congregation who was in at- 
tendance, and the German Deaf-mutes’ club had 
no representation at all. No one came from the 
lexington Ave. school, and Fanwood, though 
but a mile away, had only three of its teaching 
staff (Messrs. Van Tassell, Jones and Hodgson ) 
at the service. 

Now what of the future of St. Ann’s? 

It will be a dozen years before the section in 
which it is located will be built up solid, and a 
few years before it can have anything approach- 
ing adequate transportation facilities. It costs 
at least four fares to reach it by any route, except 
Third Ave. line, and the journey (both ways) 
from down town consumes nearly two hours’ 
time. 

Its membership must be restricted by church 
laws to those of the deaf who have been through 
certain set forms, most of which are complied 
with while in the days of infancy. 

The common bond of deafness is not strong 
enough to enable one to affiliate with St. Ann’s. 
It accepts and honors men with a gown who 
have made no mark in life. It does not ask a 


| man if he has provided for his family, as he 


should, nor does it require that he should have 
made any greater effort in life than that called 
for in successfully cajoling dollars from the 
pockets of the hearing, so long as he does it for 
the sacred cause, -but shuts the door in his face, 
debars him from holding office in its relief and 
aid society if his parents were guilty of the 
omission of having him baptized. The ceremony 
exculpates everything. 

With such a varied body as the deaf, made up 
as it is, of such a profusion of elements, the true 
church for the deaf should know no narrow lines, 
but become a wide-open, all-embracing church— 
knowing no creed but the Brotherhood of Man and 
the Fatherhood of God. 

> 


The President of the Manhattan Literary As- 
sociation, Mr. E. Souweine, informs me that 
they never cleared a dollar profit on their Gal- 
laudet celebrations, but, per contra, had to draw 
from their treasury to meet a deficit on each, ex- 
cept the last. As he made the statement in his 
official capacity, and as there is no reason to 
doubt his word, I cheerfully make the correction. 
At the same time, it is proper to state that mem- 
bers of the organization publicly declared its 
profits were $75.00 on the 1897 affair, and this 
statement reached the public afterwards through 
the newspapers, and the M. L. A. never took the 
trouble to disavow the accuracy of the de- 
claration. 

> 


The League of Elect Surds is about to become 
a secret organization, and this little nugget 
which I take from the /eurna/l’s columns deals 
with a phase of it that is new to me—and I’ma 
meniber of it : 


“The League of Elect Surds is now a Lodge—a 
fraternal order—a secret society. It’s new constitution 
was adopted in its entirety Saturday evening, a secret 
handshake adopted, and soon there will be companions, 
associates and probationers.”’ 


Dear me, what can a secret handshake be ? 
Surely not the Mongolian ‘‘handshake,’’ nor 
yet the Caucassian—but light drawns—per- 
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haps,grip was intended. Perhaps! Perhaps! ! 
ox 
DEAF-MUTE BASKETBALL TEAM OF 
NEW YORK. 


;APTAIN McVEA and his men played their 
first public game since the team's organiza- 
tion, in Trenton, Thanksgiving evening. Their 
opponents were the strong team of the Mercer 
County Wheelmen at whose hands they were 
easily beaten by the largest score that probably 
has ever been rolled up against any team—88 to 4. 
It was not their first appearance in this city, 
however, for Captain Cook of the ‘‘ Fanwood’s’’ 


James Avens, 


R. H. McVea, Capt., 
Walter B. Taylor, 


E. V. Moslin, 
Herman Lamm. 


brought them down several times in a vain effort 
to wrest from the ‘‘ Champs’ the honors of the 
basketball arena. 

Cook’s training of these boys was so efficient 
that they succeeded, at one time, in rolling up a 
higher score against the ‘‘Champs’’ than any 
other team had succeeded in doing, and their 
swiftness and agility were so much admired that 
the deaf-iutes captivated the hearts of all basket- 
ball lovers in this city; so, whenever Captain 
Cook brought them down a full house was sure 
to greet them. And so it followed that they 
were known in this city and elsewhere as 
‘«Cook’s remarkable deaf-mute team.’’ 

All these boys having graduated, they organ- 
ized the team as above named, independent of 
school management. They selected as their 
manager, Mr. Fred W. Meinken, but he was 
soon succeeded by Archibald Baxter, both ex- 
‘* Fan woodities."’ 

New uniforms of brown and white were pur- 
chased, and practice games indulged in as often 
as circumstances would permit. 

Their first game with the Wheelmen was a 
dismal failure. Their throws were inaccurate, 
their team work deficient, and they lacked that 
agility and snappy play that won for them so 
much admiration when Mr. T. G. Cook had them 
under his control. It shows the absence of’ 
regular gvmnasium training. But then, they 
played against a team that is composed of more 
than half of the Champions—those invincibles 
against whom so many hard battles have been 
fought in vain. 

Still, such a stunning defeat as the deaf-mutes 
received at their hands, is no disgrace, and we 
hope that with constant practice they will re- 
gain their old time strength and give the Wheel- 
men another battle that shall restore some of 
their lost prestige. 

Washington Hall, where the game came off, 
was crowded to the doors and some of our deaf 
population turned out to witness it. 

Before the game came off the WORKER’s photo- 
grapher took a flash-light picture of the team 
and our deaf engraver has photo-engraved it for 
this number, which shows the only independent 
basketball team in existence. 

The line up on Thanksgiving evening was as 
follows: Captain R. H. McVea, Right Forward ; 
Herman Lamm, Left Forward; James Avens, 
Centre; Eugene V. Moeslin, Right Guard, and 
Walter B. Taylor, Left Guard. 

Two other members, including Manager 
Baxter, were not present. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We have lately received several 

DIFFERENCES communications from persons 

OF OPINION who felt aggrieved at articles 

which have appeared in the SILENT 

WorKER, and this seems to be a good time to ex- 

plain what we do and why we doit, in regard to 

publishing criticisms of persons and organiza- 
tions. 

People will differ in opinion on every subject— 
religious, political, social or artistic. As the old 
proverb has it, ‘‘Many men, many minds.” 
We cannot expect the deaf to be an exception to 
this rule. It is perfectly natural that they 
should differ about the management of their 
churches and political campaign meetings and 
their social clubs and schools and newspapers. 
These differences of opinion, in themselves, 
would do no harm. What does injure the deaf 
and does cause them to appear to disadvantage 
is, that so many of them have not learned to 
criticise temperately and courteously, and to 
accept fair and courteous criticism in good 
temper. 

The SILENT WoRKER assumes that the persons 
jn charge of the various interests of the deaf, 
whether these persons are deaf or hearing, are 
intelligent, reasonable, honorable and desirous 
of doing their best. 

Like other persons, too, they doubtless often 
‘make mistakes. 

The principal way in which we learn to correct 
our mistakes, is by listening to criticism, often to 
pretty sharp criticism. (If you don’t believe 
this statement, ask your friend on the ’Varsity 
team what the coach said to him when he fumbl- 
ed the ball.) For this reason, our columns are 
open for whatever we consider fair criticism of 
anybody or anything having to do with the in- 
terests of the deaf. 

But we do not and will not knowingly allow 
anything to appear in the SILENT WORKER imput- 
ing toany one dishonesty, falsehood or anything 
ase and mean in conduct or motives. We shall 
‘also exclude every thing which tends to bring-a 
_person into disesteém or ridicule on account of 
personal peculiarities. In short, nothing appears 
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inthe SILENT WoRKER which ought to prevent 
any reader from feeling friendly towards the 
writer. 

If then, gentle reader, you find in this paper 
something which you think mistaken, don't fly 
into a passion about it, but write to the editor, 
giving your view ofthe case. Whatever the sub- 
ject may be, your side of the question shall have 
fair treatment, and if you are in the right, you 
may get the better of your opponent. 

But if you call him names and accuse him of 
evil, the blue pencil will be freely used on your 
MS. 

In short, brethren, learn how to differ with a 
man without insulting him, and, learn how to 
take a joke. 


She 


Bur, however useful, in its proper place, criti- 
cism may be, it is equally just, and a great deal 
more pleasant, to speak of our friends in terms 
of praise and commendation. Whatever has been 
well done by a deaf person or by an association 
of deaf persons, is what we are always on the 
lookout for, and what, of all things, we like to 
publish. 

And, if our deaf friends have an intelligent 
interest in their own welfare, they will gladly 
help us by furnishing us information of this 
kind. We are indebted to many such friends, 
and especially to our friends ofthe Volta Bureau, 
for items of this kind, many of which we have 
been able to be first in placing before the public. 

We may mention, as illustrating what we 
mean, the very interesting letters from Miss 
Helen Keller and from her teacher, giving an 
account of her last year’s studies, and views of 
her home, which appeared in and were prepared 
especially for the SILENT WORKER. 

Whether by noting shortcomings or by hail- 
ing progress, our aim is the same—to be of ser- 
vice to the cause of the deaf. 


——_— 


THis school, under its present 

OUR NEW management, has got a well-de- 
DEPARTMENT. served reputation for ‘setting a 

good table.’’ From a hundred 
and forty pupils there comes hardly an average 
of one complaint, even an unreasonable com- 
plaint, in three months, while those who dine at 
the officers’ table, and the occasional distinguish- 
ed guests for whom we get up a special banquet, 
have praised our fare and the cookery very 
heartily and quite unanimously. 

Of course, much of the credit belongs to our 
steward, for providing excellent material. You 
can’t take anything good out of the oven unless 
you have put something good in. Much credit, 
also, belonging to our cooks, who are past miis- 
tresses of the craft and take interest and pride in 
it. 

But the many new and choice dishes for which 


‘our kitchens have become famous are mostly 


made from recipes furnished by our accomplished 
matron. Thinking that many among our sub- 
scribers would like to know how to prepare such 
delicious dishes, we have secured the promise of 
these recipes, which will appear from month to 
month in our new department, ‘‘ The Household,’’ 
to be edited by Mrs. L. F. Myers, the Matron of 
the school, 
 ————) 

Our New York correspondent 
last month commented at some 
length on the inconveniences 
and possible dangers that result from the fact 


FIRE. 


that the Principal of this school resides at a 
distance from it. 

Among other things, he spoke of the danger to 
the lives of the pupils in case of fire. Without 
disputing the force of much that he says as to 
the advantage of having the Principal and 
teachers (or some of then) living in the buildings 
or on the grounds of the school, where that is 
practicable, we wish to call attention to what 
actually has happened in this school when the 
alarm of fire has been raised, as showing that 
the management have not been neglectful in 
providing against such a contingency. 

One night last winter a fire broke out in a 
room adjoining one of the dormitories. Thomas 
Fleming, a boy of twelve years, either was lying 
awake or was awakened by the smell of smoke, got 
up, found where the fire was, ran to the place where 
he knew the watchman was likely to be, gave the 
alarm and then went to the room of the boys’ 
supervisor and woke him. Meanwhile, the 
watchman had put out the fire by the use of the 
patent extinguisher, and when the supervisor 
came ready to wake the boys and send them out 
in the pre-arranged order, he found that the 
danger was over, and so no one in the house, 
except the two who were called in the way of 
duty to the spot, knew anything about the fire 
until the next morning. We think that in our 
employees and in our pupils, too, we have the 
same good American stuff out of which our 
soldiers and sailors are made, and that they, too, 
mean to do their duty faithfully and well. 


SSS 
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AMERICA, FORWARD! 


America, my country, 
How golden-bright the sea, 
Where thy true-hearted sailors 
Gave all their best for thee ! 
How noble pulses quicken 
Where’er the story runs: 
Their manhood forged the metal 
That leaped from Dewey’s guns! 
From forecastle to cabiu patient drill 
Made man and gun and ship one bolt of will, 
One burning heart, 
One daring brain, 
One aching joy, 
One eager pain ! 
Forward they drove in early morning gloom, 
Spite of torpedo’s lurking threat of doom, 
In teeth of angry fort and cannon boom ! 


The bay of Santiago 
Is full of magic light 
Where Hobson's loyal comrades 
Made radiant the night. 
Glad sacrifice for country, 
In silence weird and black 
They led their fated vessel, 
The death crammed Merrimac. 
Their shield, one thought 
One tightened breath, 
‘For Fatherland, 
Forward to death !”’ 
In vain, proud Morro’s plunging shot and shell, 
In vain man’s burning curses round them fell, 
God’s altar-flame fears not the fires of hell. 


America, my country, 
God speed thee in the right ; 
Give thee brave “peace, with honor,”’ 
Give thee brave sons to fight. 
Unashamed in sight of Heaven, 
United, loyal, free, 
“ Forward, forever Forward !” 
Thy shining watchword be. 
Forward in noble use of wealth and power, 
Forward in jealous guard of Freedom's dower, 
Forward in zeal 
For all that’s pure, 
So may thy star, 
Blaze high, endure 
To bring thee all a nation’s heart may crave, 
As long as drums shall beat and banners wave, 
As long as men and women love the brave ! 
CHARLES WESTON JENKINS. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 
Nov. 1, '98. 


ore 
FOUR SEASONS. 
Winter is cold, bleak and dreary, 
Spring is Winter in thin disguise. 


‘Summer is hot and makes us weary. 
In Atitumn surely there are no flies. 


From South Australia. 
DEAF AND DUMB MARRIAGE SERVICE. 


.N Tuesday evening, September 2oth, Mr. 
Eugene Salas, deaf and dumb missionary, 

was married to Miss Annie Anderson at the 
church, Wright-street. The pretty little church 
was gaily decorated and looked exceedingly at- 
tractive. The Rev. C. H. Goldsmith read the 
service, and Mr. Johnson, of the Brighton insti- 
tution, interpreted the words of the speakers into 
the signs familiar to deaf-mutes. The bride, 
however, who can speak, although deaf, answer- 
ed the usual questions audibly. Immediately 
after the ceremony an adjournment was made to 
the large hall adjoining the church, where the 
wedding breakfast was spread. Here again floral 
decorations lent enchantment to the scene. The 
health of the bride and bridegroom was toasted 
by a large number guests, and innumerable con- 
gratulations were showered on the happy couple. 
The Rev. C. H. Goldsmith made-a short speech 
in the course of which he wished Mr. and Mrs. 
Salas all the blessedness of blissful matrimony. 
Mr. Johnson congratulated the newly-married 
couple, and advised all deaf-mutes in seeking for 
partners for life to make the selection amongst 
deaf-mutes. His long experience had led him 
to conclude that it was a mistake for a person 
deprived of speech and hearing to marry a lady 
who enjoyed these blessings. He felt sure that 
Mr. Salas would be greatly assisted in his mis- 
sion work by the kind sympathy of the lady he 
had made his wife. He did not wish to make the 
occasion one for begging, but he wished all 


present to know that the institution was terribly | 


crippled in its work for want of a farm. There 
were deaf-mutes throughout the land for whom 
practically nothing was being done, and if a 


and equipment of a farm it would be an unspeak- 
able boon for them. He also referred very feel- 
ingly to the loss the institution had sustained 
through the death of Lady Colton and Mr. James 
Scott. A large and handsome collection of wed- 
ding presents was displayed, and Mr. McCann 
took flashlight photos of the assembly. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB MISSION AT ADELIADE, 


A letter in the South Australian Register 
of September 31, from Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
hon. secretary of the Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Mission, makes an eloquent appeal on behalf of 
a scheme for extending the usefulness of a noble 
philanthropic institution. 
Dumb Church and Institute in Wright street is the 
outward expression of a movement inspired by 
the truest spirit of Christian sympathy with the 
afflicted. The mission exists to provide means of 
worship and religious instruction for the adult 
deaf and dumb, to enable them to meet for social, 
mental, and moral improvement, to have them 
visited in their homes, especially when sick, and 
to assist them in obtaining suitable employment. 

Before the mission was established deaf-mutes 
on leaving the Brighton institution ventured 
forth into the world to get their living as best they 
could. ‘They had no place of worship to goto on 
Sundays, and had no means of social intercourse 
in the evenings. At present, after leaving school 
they are met by kind friends. They are looked 
after and protected, and by means of fine reading- 
room downstairs and the social enjoyment which 
this building affords, their affliction has, to a 
great degree, been mitigated.'’’ It will always 
tedound to the honor of Mr. Johnson that such 
provision has been made to brighten the lives of 
a class whose misfortunes recommend them to 
the tenderest and most pitiful consideration of 
their fellows. It was in 1890 that the Super- 
intendent of the Brighton institution resolved to 
meet such of his former deaf-mute pupils as were 
living in and around the city for religious in- 
struction. He received the heartiest assistance 
from Sir John Colton and the late Mr. James 
Scott; Sunday services were started, and the work 
has grown and prospered. ‘The fund for building 
a church was headed with a substantial cheque 
from Mr. R. Barr Smith, and such liberal sup- 
port was given to the efforts of the committee 
that the church and institute, when finally com- 
plete, were entirely free from debt. 

The congregation numbers about 50, and these 
Over 30 are communicants. 


The little Deaf and | 
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There is a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society, and social meetings are held frequently. 

Eight or ten of the deaf-mutes form a sub-com- 
mittee, and the paid missionary, Mr. Salas, is 
himself both deafand dumb. Not without reason 
does Mr. Johnson, in his letter, remark ‘‘ We 
ean render a fair account of our stewardship 
in the past, and point to the church and institute 
in Wright-street with pleasure. Not a penny 
has ever been paid toa hearing official in connec- 
tion with the Deafand Dumb Mission, the officers 
being deaf-mutes, so that the whole of the money 
subscribed has been spent for, and paid to, deaf- 
mutes. ’’ 
mission should incline the public favorably to- 
wards the scheme of relief. now proposed, and on 
Lehalf of which subscriptions are invited. It is 
desired to purchase and equip a farm near Ade- 
laide at which deaf-mutes so seriously afflicted 
as to be unable to earn a livelihood may find a 
home and be employed at light work not beyond 
their strength. Itisestimated that about £5,000 
will be required for say a hundred acres and 
equipment of the farm, but when the institution 
has been got into working order it is belived that 
it can be made self-supporting. By this means 
the aged, feeble, and blind deaf-mutes will be 
saved from the Destitute Asylum, and their dark 
lives will be lightened by companionship in such 
ahome, They will have the satisfaction of doing 
something towards their maintenance, for, as 
Mr. Johnson says, nearly all will be able to en- 
gage in light gardening, tend cattle, or mind 
poultry. A further purpose to be served by the 


who are temporarily out of work until they suc- 
ceed in returning to their former occupations. 
Mr. Johnson makes a touching appeal to the pity 
and benevolence of those who are blessed with 


, : ., | the full use of all the senses for help in carrying 
fund of £5,000 could be raised for the purchase | out this scheme to succour the afflicted and com- 


paratively helpless, some not only deaf and dumb 
but blind as well, and feeble in mind and body. 


well of the charitable public, from whom a gen- 
erous response may be expected. 

A meeting of the committee of the Adult Deaf 
and Dumb Mission was held in the institute, 
Wright-street, on Friday, October 7. There were 
present Mr. D. Nock (in the chair), Hon. Sir 
John Colton (president), Mesdames Saurbier and 
Goldsmith, Revs. C. H. Goldsmith and Joseph 
Robertson, Mr. E. Salas (missionary), and Mr. S, 
Johnson (hon. secretary). The secretary reported 
that his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
had consented to preside at the annual meeting, 
which will be held in the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tute on October 24. The draft report of the 
committee to be presented at the annual meeting 
was read and adopted. Reference was made to 
the loss sustained by the mission through the 


death of Mr. James Scott, who was one ofits | 


founders, and it was decided to send a letter of 
sympathy and condolence to Mrs. Scott. It was 
unanimously resolved to ask Mr. Joseph Dowing 
to join the committee. Mr. E. B. Solomon, a 
deaf-mute, was appointed collector for the propos- 
ed farm. The secretary reported that he was 
much encouraged by the support he had received 
so far towards the establishment of a farm and 
home for aged, feeble, and blind deaf-mutes, and 
he expressed the hope the committee could soon 
be.able to take definite action in the matter, as 
there was several needy cases. 


CxS 
From Canada. 


FFORTS are being made to get up a reunion 
of all educated deaf-mutes in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, to take place some time in the 


summer of 1900. The purpose of this reunion is | 


to organize a provincial deaf-mutes association. 
One of the spirits in this movement has suggest- 
ed that the Association be called ‘‘New Bruns- 
wick Deaf-Mute Association,’’ the object being 
the social intellectual and moral interests of the 
deaf, after the manner of the deaf-mute associa- 
tions in Upper Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain. The Secretary of this movement 
is Mr. F. J. T. Boal, of Sussex. 

The SILENT WoRKER is the favorite paper for 
the deaf in there parts, as indeed it must be in 
other countries, being, as it is, so clean and in- 
teresting. It is a credit to the Deaf as a class 


The successful administration of the | 


which it represents. It is our opinion that-every 
educated deaf person would subscribe for the 
paper if they knew ofits existence. The writer of 
this, will do all he can to make the paper better 
known in New Brunswick. 

An important Christmas and New Year greet- 
ing circular will soon he issued to all educated 
deaf-mutes in New Brunswick. . 

We should have added to that part of the state-_ 
ment in our last letter referring to Geo. S. Mac- 
kenzie, of Halifax, that he has alsoa mute cousin 
named Henry Robinson, who was educated in 
the Halifax and Frederickton Institutions and 
who is now employed by the Principal of the lat- 
ter Institution. 


ar 
Brevities from Britain. 


CONTROVERSY, similar to that recently 
raging at Greenock, Scotland, with respect 
to the methods of teaching deaf children adopted 


| by local school authorities, has been started at 


Bradford, England. The Board of Governors of 
the Adult Deaf and Dumb Institute and Church 
recently made representations to the local School 
Board that the exclusive use of the Oral Method 
in its classes for deaf children was unjust to 
those who showed little or no capacity for: in- 
struction in that fashion. Moreover, it urged 
the establishment of 4 manual class for such 


| children, or else the general adoption of the 


| year. 


| test. 


Combined System. Upon this the School Board 
appointed a committee of inquiry, and the result 


| of that enquiry has just been published. 
farm will be the employment there of deaf-mutes | an : . 


In the course of their ‘‘investigations,’’ the 


| committee had interviews with prominent oral- 


ists. They do not appear to have examined the 
ex-pupils of the day-school or to have consulted 
any advocates of the Combined System. The 
result has been that they have advised the Board 
to adhere to its former policy, and the children 
will for a time at least have to fit themselves to 


ean : | the requirements of a single method—or grow up 
A movement so beneficent in its aim desetves | 


uneducated. 

But many Bradford people are by no means 
satisfied with the Report, and it is almost certain 
we shall hear more of the matter. 

The Report of the College of Teachers of the 
Deaf is out. From this I learn that the value of 
the work it performs, as well as the estimation 
in which the diplomas it confers is held, is 
attested by the large number of eligible candi- 
dates who continue to present themselves. Seven- 
teen teachers completed their examination this 
Making in all a total of 240 who have 
submitted to have their qualifications put to the 
At the present time there are 222 teachers 
who hold the certificate of the College. 

This College has made some revision in the 
tests wherever teachers, themselves deaf, like to 
present themselves for examination. 

The Rev. W. Blomefield Sleight, whose por- 
trait appeared in the October issue of THE 
SILENT WoRKER, has gone to Egypt with his 
brother-in-law for a few weeks’ rest and change, 


| his health having considerably suffered of late 


through overwork. 

It is interesting, by the way, to note that 
Mr. Sleight’s incumbency is in the same arch- 
deaconry of Northampton as that in which the 
Church of Great Brington, with its associations 
of George Washington, is situate. 

Mr. Ernest Abraham, of Bolton, has resumed 
the editorship of the British Deaf Monthly. 

A successful Industrial Exhibition of work 
done by the deaf was held last month at S. 
Philips Institute, Stepney, London. Mr. Claude 
Spence had the arrangements in hand _ and is to 
be congratulated on the result. 

The London Daily Mail of a recent date had:a 
portrait and character sketch of Charles Selby, 
the blind deaf-mute, of Chicago, and a notice of 
his book, ‘‘ Flashes of Light from an Imprisoned 
Soul.” 

Next month I will give readers a sketch of the 
average work-a-day life of the deaf in Britain, 
from the school to the time when he or .she 
thinks of retiring into the-calm peace of old age. 

FELIX ROHAN. 
Ce) 


OLD wood to burn, old books to read, old wine 
to drink, and old friends to converse with.—7#e 
Antiquary. 
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School - Room. 


Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


RE you not weary of reading the impractic- 
able stuff that is continually appearing in 
educational papers in reference to teaching? If 
the ideals of those writers are ever realized we 
shall have a truly marvellous set of teachers and 
pupils,—teachers marvellous for their wisdom, 
patience and love, and pupils marvellous for 
their docility, intelligence and application ; or 
the State will have to provide a teacher for every 
two or three pupils within its borders, and pay 
her a salary that will secure with her all the 
virtues of a Madonna as well as the endurance of 
a well seasoned athlete. And, as tothe outcome, 
does it not make you shudder to think of it? 
What prodigies the children will become in spite 
of Satan and all his wiles! How different it is to 
sit down and theorize on paper how things 
should be done from what it is to go to work and 
do these very things. Theory is onething, prac- 
tice is another. Weare very eager to listen to 
suggestions relating to our work and to give 
them a fair test. but much of the theory and ad- 
vice we get makes us tired. Re Bow. 


Lines For Christmas. 


‘So now is come our joyfullest feast, 
Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room with ivy-leaves is drest 
And every post with holly.”’ 


—G.. Wither. 


We'll sing another Christmas song; for who 
shall ever tire, 

To hear the olden ballad 
Christmas fire ? 

We'll sing another Christmas song and pass 
the wassail cup, 

For fountains that refresh 
never be dried up. 


Then shake old Christmas by the hand, in kind- 
ness let him dwell, 


For he’s king of right good company and we 
should treat him well.” 


theme around a 


the soul should 


—E liza Cook. 


‘“A loud and laughing welcome to the merry 
Christmas bells ; 

All hail with happy gladness the well known 
chant that swells. 

A blithe and joyous welcome to the berries and 
the leaves, 

That hang about our household wall in dark and 
rustling sheaves. 

Up with the holly and the bag, set laurel on the 
board, 

And let the mistletoe look down, while pledg- 
ing draughts are pour 

—Eliza Cook. 


Geography. 

Where are the West Indies ? 
Name the four largest. 
What is the climate ? 
Why is it so warm there? 

5. What are the productions of the West 
Indies? 

6. What is meant by the Greater Antilles ? 


& & N HK 


Are the Bahamas a part of the West Indies ? 
What do we get from those islands ? 
To what nations do they belong. 

10. Which is the most important of all those 
islands ? 

11. Name and locate the most important city in 
the West Indies and explain why it is so impor- 
tant. 


es 


Description of a Picture, 


There was once a little girl who was playing 
with her kitten. She took it out for a walk. 
When she came home she was very tired and 
very thirsty. She looked around and found a 
pitcher of water. Instead of going and getting 
a glass she picked up the pitcher and started to 
drink, but she spilled the water all over her nice 
clean dress. She was sorry and went and told 
her mamma. Her mamma said she must be 
more careful or she would not let her get a drink 
herself again. 

Language Exercises 
EXERCISE I, 


Use each of the following words in a sentence: 


printer railroad 
printing quick 
teacher quickly 
teaching one 
running second 


EXERCISE II. 


Write the names of— 
two railroads 
three-steamships 


three newspapers 
four books 


EXERCISE III. 


Put each of the following words tn a sentence : 


laugh reading 
laughing pick 
read picking 


EXERCISE IV. 


Use the following words in a sentence :—when, 
while, if, because, than, unless, lest, except. 
EXERCISE V. 
Write a letter ordering a newspaper to be sent to 
your address. 
EXERCISE VI. 


Write ten questions about the Maine. 
EXERCISE VII. 


Write a question, about the sun; about the’ 
fair; about Gen. Grant; about your hat; about 
a trade; about a book. 


‘ EXERCISE VIII. 


Write questions containing the following words - 
—stone; church ; like; seen ; flowers; shoeing ;. 
fast ; game. 

EXERCISE IX. 


Write sentences containing the following words > 
—who; which; whose; myself; yours ; mine ;. 
its; wien: 


EXERCISE X. 


Name the parts of a knife; a tree; 
a watch ; a wagon ; a book. 


a house ;. 


EXERCISE XI. 


Name ten cities ; ten rivers ; ten countries ; ten 
islands. 


EXERCISE XII. 


Write questions beginning with what ; where ; 
when ; how; why ; who; does. 


EXERCISE XIII. 


Name the various rooms in a house and telk 
what each is used for. 


EXERCISE XIV. 


Name five kinds of meat and tell from what. 
animal each is obtained. 


EXERCISE XV. 


Describe a crayon; the table; 
crayon-box. 


the bottle; the 


EXERCISE XVI. 


Name five large towns in New Jersey. 
EXERCISE XVII. 


Tell what happens when you put sugar intoa 
cup of tea ; when you put a match toa piece of 
paper; when you drop a plate on the floor; when 
you cut your finger with a knife; when you 
throw water on a fire. 


EXERCISE XVIII. 


Describe a book by telling its title, author, 
publishers, number of pages, size, if illustrated, 
and the kind of a book it is. 


EXERCISE XIX. 


Fill the blanks in these sentences by giving an 
imaginary reason. 
The man was sent to jail for 


The little girl was crying because 


jen’ s mother scolded him because 


Riests could not go to church because 


Arithmetic. 
2yd. + 1ft. = ft. 
3yd. + rft. = ft. 
syd. + 2ft. = ft. 
6yd. + 2ft. = ft. 
4yd. + 1ft. — ft. 
syd, — 2f. = ft. 
3yd. — 2ft. = ft. 
4yd. — 1ft. = ft. 
2yd, — 2ft. = ft. 
3yd. + ft. = yd. 
2yd, + 2ft. = yd. 
syd. + 1ft. = yd. 
1yd. + 1ft. = in. 
3yd. + 2ft. = in. 
1yd. + 1ft. = in. 
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FROM THE “ DAILY BULLETIN.” 


A Little Paper Printed for The Pupils of 
the New Jersey School. 


Wednesday, November 2. 


The officers and visitorsin the house last evening en- 
joyed a concert given by our brilliant amateur piano and 
flute. The selections rendered were highly appreciated 
by the listeners. 


Yesterday morning Mr. Whalen’s son, who is a private 
in the Fourth New Jersey, which is now stationed at 
Camp Meade, came to the sohool to bid good-bye to all 
hands. Itis thought that the regiment will be ordered to 
Cuba as the cool weather comes. 


The pupils in Miss Bunting’s classes are sorry for her 
absence, but they show their respect for her by trying to 
behave and to work as she would like to have them do. 


Mr. Sharp furnishes the following athletic records, 
made by the boys in their out-doors tests yesterday; 


12-LB. HAMMER. 
ist. Gallagher, 74 ft. 8in.; 2d, Powell, 56 ft. gin. 
16 lb, SHOT. 
st. Gallagher, 25 ft. 11 in.;2d. Bremerman, 23 ft. 3in. 


POLE VAULT. 
Bremerman, 7 ft. 6 in, 


‘Those boys who have faithfully performed their duites, 
and against whom there is no charge for misconduct, and 
who are careful of their clothing, will have their names 
placed on the Roll of Honor. The following boys attain 
to it for October: Taggart, Stanton, Bouton, Jackson, 
Townsend, Henry, Breece, Aaron, Harney, Smith. 


Yesterday morning Miss Bunting received a telegram 
that her stepfather was not expected to live. She took 
the first train for New York. Weare very sorry for her 
trouble. 


Yesterday afternoon a man named Mr. Meleg, a resi- 
dent of Trenton, called at the school with his daughter, 
seven years old, whom he wishes to have admitted here. 
She seems a bright, intelligent girl, and she is very large 
and strong for her age. 


Mr. Morse, of State Board of Education, was at the 
school yesterday morning. He told Mr. Jenkins what he 
wanted sent to the State House for exhibition. Some of 
the work in every department will be sent. 


Thursday, 3. 


While Miss Bunting is away, the large girls will help 
Miss Smyth in mending during the time they would be 
in Miss Bunting’s classes. The mending is very heavy 
just now. 


Mr. Hearnen bought a foree-pump for Mr. Newcomb to 
use in watering the flowers. It will throwa fine spray, or 
a solid stream, as you may want. It will enable Mr. New- 
comb to keep the atmosphere of the plant room moist. 


Yesterday afternoon, after school, Mr. Jenkins rode 
down to Deutzville and went to Miss Bilbee’s home tosee 
the wonderful sight of an apple-tree in bloom in Novem- 
ber. He saw Miss Bilbee’s mother, who gave him per- 
mission to pick a handful of the blossoms. 


The room adjoining Mrs. Myers’s is to be fitted up for 
a parlor for use of the ladies in the house. Yesterday 
the carpet came for it, It is an Axminster and is very 
elegant. The chairs have been covered with crimson 
plush, which is both handsome and durable. 


Day before yesterday, when Mr. Hearnen was in Rib- 
sam’s flower store, Mr. Ribsam, senior, handed him a 
fruit of the cocoa tree, from which chocolate is made. 
Mr. Hearnen presented it to the school, and the pupils 
are much interested in it, with the explanation which the 
teachers give of it. Such things are very instructive. 


Friday, 4. 


The pupilsare just revelling in apple-pie, apple-sauce, 
baked apple and apple-dumpling. Mr. Hearnen bought 
150 barrels of apples and is keeping them in cold storage, 
taking them out as he wantsthem. There is nothing the 
pupils are fonder of than of apples, in every form. 


Fred Walz isimproving iu speech. Heis very anxious 
to learn to speak, and tries all the time. 


_The daughter of Dr. Thomas Gallaudet who was mar- 
ried last week will live in Lambertville. Her husband 
is rector of the Episcopal church there. 


The boys in the wood-working shop are going to make 
a school desk for Mrs. Keeler. It will be made of cherry, 
to correspond with the rest of the school-room furniture. 


On Friday Class VIL. goes to Mrs. Porter in the first 
period. This is the only class that takes its drawing 
lesson in the time devoted to the industrial work. This 
is an arrangement just made this week. 


Monday, 7. 


Class II. are pleased with the new books which they 
received this morning. The name of the book is “An 
Introduction to Literature.” It is an interesting and 
instructive reader. 


On Saturday Fred Walz brought some fine chrysanthe- 
mums from home and gave them to Mr. Jenkins. They 
were of various colors—white and pink and brown and 
yellow. Mr. Jenkins was much pleased with them. 


This morning Mr. Porter got a postal card froma cor- 
respondent in New Brunswick. It was red, and was a 
representation ofa British flag. The people in the Pro- 
vinces are patriotic. 


David Powell is doing very wellin every way. He is 
studying hard, and he works faithfully in the printing 
office. His conduct is good outofschool. He has begun 
to play on the football cleven, where his strength ought 
to make him formidable. 


Mr. Harry Smith is a great sportsman. He sticks 
closely to his work all summer, but he is going to take a 
few days’ vacation beginning on the tenth of November, 
when the law is off the rabbits and quails. He will go 
up to his home in Hunterdon County with his new Win- 
chester gun, and will try to shoot some game. 


The second team played a game of basket-ball with aclub 
of hearing boyson Friday evening. Although the boys 
were much larger than our boys, the home team won by 
the score of 15 to12. The game was fastand the playing 
was clean. W. Bennison threw most of the goals for 
fouls and showed himself an accurate thrower. 


On Saturday afternoon the team of the State Schools 
played a game with the Pennington Seminary team at 
Pennington. Penningtons won by the score of 11 to 5. 
Weston Jenkins, Jr., played for the State Schools at 
quarter-back. He played a good game, and in particular, 
made a fine tackle of a big Pennington man who weighs 
about fifty pounds more than he does, when he would 
have made a touchdown if Weston had not stopped him. 


Tuesday, 8. 


Last Saturday Miss Hendershot’s sister Mrs. Booth of 
Philadelphia, came up to visit her. Mrs. Booth brought 
her little boy with her. He is a fine little fellow, and 
his aunt is very fond of him. 


Last evening the deaf boys played a game of basket- 
ball with the Kent Jr. club, and defeated them by the 
score of 11to 2. The visitors played a clean game and 
the pupils enjoyed it very much. 


Our first team has been challenged by the team of the 
Model School to playa series of games of basket-ball in 
January. The Model boys play a clean game and they 
always treat us politely. 


Yesterday a load of furniture came for the new hospital. 
There was a table and a dozen chairs. Mr. Newcomb 
brought them from the station in the cart. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reuben C. Stephenson were in Trenton 
last Sunday, and attended service at St. Michael’schurch. 
They are living in Philadelphia. They looked very hap- 
py. 


Wednesday, 9 


A lot of the newest books in the library will be prepar- 
ed in a day or two, and will be placed on the bulletin 
board, so that any one who wants something to read can 
find what there is. 


Walter Barras made a pair of shoes for the little new 
boy, Reed. They are sosmall they look like doll’s shoes. 
When Mr. Whalen showed them to Mr. Jenkins, the 
latter asked him why he had a pair of doll’s shoes made. 
He was surprised to learn that they were fora pupil-. 


Frank Mesick’s aunt came here to see him yesterday and 
stayed to dinner. She was pleased to find that he was 
well and happy. Little Walter Hedden’s parents also 
came in the afternoon. He is a fine little chap. Mrs. 
Walz came over in the afternoon, and talked with Mr. 
Jenkins. He told her that Fred is doing finely this year, 
and tries hard to improve in speech. 

Yesterday there was no school in the afternoon. The 
boys spent the time in practising football. In the even- 
ing the had their usual election inthe chapel’ The Re- 
publicans won by the majority of 62, having 101 votes to 
39 Democratic. Afterwards the pupils went to the girls’ 
play-room, where Mrs. Myers gave them a cake apiece, 
in honor of election day. After that, they went to the 
gymnasium, where the first team and second team play- 
ed a game of basket-ball. Of course, the first team won. 
The score was 24 to1. They did not play the whole of 
the second half, because the ball burst. After that, they 
were entertained by a wrestling match between Messrs. 
Wilson and Powell. The latter won two straight falls. 
There was some gymnastie work by different boys, and at 
half-past nine all came back tothe main building and 
went to bed. The girls thanked Mrs. Swartz for allow- 
ing them to go, and Mr. Jenkins for escorting them. 


Thursday, ro . 


Mr. Gilmour, the carpenter has nearly finished a case 
for the doctor to keep his medicines in. It looks so nice 
that he asked Mr. Whitney if he would make a photog- 
raph of it, 


Dr. Ard is coming tomorrow to see the pupils whose 
eyes needs attention. Allthe teachers and officers are re- 
quested to notify the Principal if they have observed any 
ofthe old pupils who seem to have trouble with their eyes. 
‘The new pupils will be examined, as a matter of course. 


Yesterday afternoon the State School team played a 
game of football with the Nassaus of Princeton. The 
game was a tie, the score being 5to 5. Gallagher and 
Wainwright wanted to be excused from school at three 
o'clock to see it, so as to pick up wrinkles for their use. 
Mr. Jenkins asked Mr. Lloyd whether they could afford 
to lose halfan hour from school. Mr. Lloyd told him 
that they were in advance of the rest ofthe class, so he 
excused them, If they had been behind in class, they 
could not have got excused. 


j 
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Saturday, 12. 


Dr. Ard came, after all, yesterday afternoon and finish. 
ed examining the pupils’ eyes. He left written direc- 
tions for their treatment. He took dinner with Mr. Jen- 
kins and went home on the 9.03 train. 


The deaf boys played a game of basket-ball with the 
Trenton Browns Jrs., yesterday evening and won by the 


score of 12to 8. The game was clean and fast. Water- 
bury is one of the best throwers of goals. 
Monday, 14. 
On Saturday afternoon the first team played a game of 
foot-ball with the Trenton Brown team, and defeated 


them by the score of 12 to o. 
game. 


It was a fast and clean 


Tuesday, 15. 


Yesterday a new pupil was admitted. Her name is 
Glementina Meleg, and her parents live in Trenton. She 


isa fine, healthy, intelligent girl and we are very glad to 
have her. 


Yesterday evening, after study-hour, our second team 

layed a game ot basket-ball with the Trenton Star Jrs. 

he game resulted in a victory for the deaf boys by the 
score of 16 to o. 


Marvin Hunt has improved very much since he came 
back in the Fall. He has been working fora firm of print- 
ers up town fora day or two, and the foreman says he did 
very well and gave good satisfaction. 


Last evening one of the boys picked up a stone and 
brought it into the house and told the boys that it was a 
meteorite. Some of the younger boys believed him, be- 
cause they did not understand‘what they heard abont the 
shooting stars. 


Wednesday, 16. 


Yesterday some arm-chairs came for the school. 
Hearnen sent for them with the horse and cart. 


Mr. 


The new girl, Clementina Meleg, seems to be a very 
nice, bright child. Her people are Hungarians. 


Yesterday noon a new pupil was brought to the school. 
His name is Carmine Pace, and his home isin Newark. 
His mother brought him and as she cannot speak Eng- 
lish, Mr. Peralla, father of Nicoloand Francesco, came 
with her. She was surprised to see such a nice place. 


Thursday, 17. 


Mr. Woodward was here yesterday afternoon. He 
went all through the infirmary and the industrial build- 
ings. He was much pleased with things. He made 
quite a long visit for him. 


Dr. Dilts came tothe school yesterday afternoon. He 
examined the teeth of the boys. He will come again next 
Tuesday to examine the girls’ teeth. He could not look 
at them to-day as it was the afternoon for the girls to be 
with Miss Trask. But he did not have time, anyway. He 
is a good dentist, and his charges are reasonable, 


Friday, 18. 


Yesterday a big box came from New York, with some 
books and models in it for Mrs. Porter and Mr. Whitney. 
They are for use in teaching drawing. 


Night before last, while Charles Quigley was asleep, a 
rat ran across his face. It woke him up, and he was 
awfully frightened. He threw his shoe at the rat, but 
did not hit it. This is the first time a rat has been 
seen in the dormitories. Mrs. Myers will get a trap 
and will try to catch the rat. 


This afternoon Mr. Hearnen and Miss Fitzpatrick will 
take some of the boys to get new clothes. The boys 
must be careful of their clothes. Any boy who tears or 
soils them needlessly will have to work in play-hours. 


This morning the street cars did not run for twenty 
minutes. Misses Bunting and Dellicker, who depend 
on the car to get to school, were about five minutes late. 


Monday, 21. 


On Friday evening the second team played a game of 
basket-ball with a club of hearing boys called the Kent 
Street Jr. The deaf boys won easily by the score of 
14to4. Between the halves ofthe game Nicolo Peralla 
gave some acrobatics. He can stand on his head and can. 
twist his body like a snake. 


Wednesday, 70. 


Yesterday a man came here from Camden to cover the 
steam pipes in the hospital with asbestos in order to pre- 
vent waste of heat. He was sent by Mr. Frey. 


~ Miss Yard now has the dispensary in the hospital all 
fixed up, and it looks very nice. She has anew atomizer 
to use in treating the mouth and nose in cases of catarrh. 
She has everything as neat as wax. 


Yesterday Mr. Jenkins got a postal card from the uncle 
of Annie Gaydos. Heraddress is 131 3rd St., Passaic, but 
she works in Paterson all the week and only comes home 
to Passaic over Sunday. 


Yesterday afternoon the man came out from the shoe 
store and fitted all the boys with rubbers. There is a 
stack of them in the hall and the house smells like a 
tubber factory. This is just the weather that the pupils 
needovershoes. The girls have them already. 
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All Sorts. 


ALEXANDER L,. PACH has been made superin- 
tendent of the finishing department in his uncle's 
gallery at 935 Broadway. 


THE January number of the Srm—ENtT WORKER 
will be worth reading. Those of the deaf who 
are not subscribers should send five cents for a 


copy. 


Tur Missouri Record thinks that papering and 
blacksmithing would be excellent trades to teach 
the deaf, as both trades could be carried on at lit- 
tle expense. 


Pror. R. B. Luiovp, of the Trenton, N. J., 
School, and Artist A. V. Ballin, of Pearl River, 
N. Y., are at present playing a correspondence 
game of chess. 


Our readers will be glad to know that Gallau- 
det College holds the championship in foot-ball 
of the intercollegiate league of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 


C. W. CHARLES, instructor in printing at the 
Ohio School, sends us a little ‘‘ Manual of Print- 
ing’’ which he has compiled for the use of his 
pupils. It embraces a large variety of useful in- 
formation in condensed form that 
should prove helpful to both in- 
structor and pupil alike. 


THE Deaf-Mutes’ Register says: 
“Mr. Ellsworth Long has started 
a school for the deaf in western 
Oklahoma. It is located at Byron. 
Its sole support is by private sub- 
seriptions. The accommodations 
provided by the government in an- 
other part of the state are wholly 
insufficient for the deaf population, 
and Mr. Long is to be commended 
for the start he has made. His 
school opened with eight pupils." 


Miss HELEN A. KELLER, accord 
ing to a recent letter received by a 
friend from her tutor, Mr. Merton 
S. Keith, of Cambridge, Mass., is 
progressing very satisfactorily with 
her preparatory College studies. 

Mr. Keith says: ‘‘ Helen is get- 
ting on finely, has nearly finished 
Algebra, done four out of the five 
books in Geometry, two Orations 
of Cicero, one book of the Iliad 
and considerable Virgil and Greek 
composition." 


Pror, WEEKS, of the Hartford 
School, Prof. Vail, of the Indiana 
Institution, Prof. Gilkey, of the 
Missouri Institution, Prof. -Zor- 
baugh, of the Iowa Institution, 
Prof. Grow, of the Maryland Insti- 
tution, are now venerable teachers. 
Mr. Weeks has been teaching for 
45 years, we believe.—Vew Eva. 

THE British Deaf Monthly comes to our desk 
this month with a new cover design which is at 
once striking and very pretty. There has been 
a reduction in the price, so now it is a one penny 
instead of a two penny magazine, presumably to 
meet competition. Mr. Ernest J.D. Abraham has 
resumed conunand of the magazine, having suffi- 
ciently recovered from his recent illness. The 
circulation of this magazine is said to be 
larger than all the other deaf-mute papers in the 
United Kingdom put to gether. 

THE GRACE DEAF-MUTE Missson, with Rev. 
0. J. Whilden Deacon-in-Charge, is doing good 
work in Baltimore. Besides its regular service at 
ir A.M, and 3 P.M. in Grace Church, it holds 
a Bilbe class on every alternate Thursday even- 
ing, at eight o'clock, literary meetings are held 
once a months and socials every alternate month. 
The Annual Fair of the Ephphatha Guild came 
off on the 16th and 17th ult. in the lower room of 
the Parish Building and was very successful and 
enjoyable. Enough money was secured to pur- 
chase a handsome brass Lectern, which now 
adorns the side chapel of the church. A full ac- 
count of this Mission will appear in our February 
number. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


TuHE following sketch of Miss Emma L. Plymp- 
ton, who was lost in the ill-fated steamer Port- 
land, in the terrible storm of November 27th, is 
taken froma Portland paper. 


Miss Emma L. Plympton, a teacher in the Maine 
school for the Deaf, had been in Charles River, near Bos- 
ton, spending Thanksgiving with her family. She had 
an aged mother, a brother who was recently State Lib- 
rarian of New York, at Albany, two sisters, Miss A. G. 
Plympton, a well known author and Mrs. Potter, who 
is about to go to the Philippines to join her husband, 
Major Carroll H. Potter, U. S. Army, now on duty there, 
Miss Plympton first taught at Northampton, then for a 
short time under Miss Barton at the Portland School for 
the Deaf, then fora long time at the Mt. Airy school at 
Philadelphia. She came to the Portland School for the 
Deaf about four years ago as teacher of articulation, in 
which subject she stood at the head of her profession in 
thiscouutry. She wus universally acknowledged to be an 
authority on the branch of education of the deaf which 
she taught. She was a woman of high attainments and 
possessed lovely qualities of character. She will be 
mourned by all who knew her. 


THE deaf of St. Louis celebrated the 111th an- 
niversary of the birth of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, LL.D., witha banquet at the Schuyler 
Memorial House, 1210 Locust street, on Wed- 
nesday evening, December 7th. 

The toasts and speakers at the banquet were 
as follows: 


I. Gallaudet Day...........-- Miss Roper. 
“The Day We Celebrate.” 


Mr. Guss 


@he Houschold. 


EDITED BY Mrs. L. F. MYERS. 


Menu for Luncheon served, October 12, 1898, to the 
Committees on Groun Is and «Buildings, Finance, and 
Farnum 8 hool N. J. state Board of tducation, 

MENU 
Creamed Uysters 
Fillet of beef with friel Green Peppers 
French fri d Potatoes 
Tomatoes stuffed with Mushrooms 
Frozen Pudding 
Fruit 
Cheese. 


Fancy Cakes 
Coffee Crackers 
* We've violets for the happy spring. 
And roses tor the summer's prime 


But oh, when Christmas comes around, 
It’s turkey every time,” 


and this is the way it may be prepared. 

Our Grandmother's turkeys were served with bread 
stuffing, but epicures tell us now, that bread is not the 
correct thing. Chestnuts, oysters and sweetbreads 
should be used, not only because of their own delicate 
flavor, but because they do not draw the flavor and 
juice from the fowl as bread will do. 

We give our readers a recipe for sweetbread stuffing 


— TC 


Il. Gallaudet the Man..Wrs. Merrel. Mr. Rodenberger 
“He was a good man—full of faith and 
abounding in charity and good works.” 


Ill. Gallaudet’s Mission...J/7ss Dillon. Mr. Pilcher 
“His mission was to the sons and daughters 
of affliction.” 
IV. True Greatness........ Mrs. Chenery. Mr. Jones 
‘Tn the best sense of the term lie was a good 
man.” 
V. Charaeter......cn.ce> .. Miss Schum. Mr. Wright 


‘In his love for God and love for Man we are 
to find the hiding of his power as a prac- 
tical philanthropist.” 

Sympathy........0.6-..-/ Mrs. Udoll. Mr. Miller 

‘He was emphatically the friend of the poor 
and distressed.”’ 

Personal Influence...... Mrs. Harden. 
** Perchance 

His spirit lingering near, may be reflected 
here, In silent hearts, inspiring works of 
love.”’ 

VIII. The Sign Language.Mr. Morefield. Mr. Hunter 
‘Phe only language which can be-made in- 

telligible to the mass of an assembly of 
deaf-mutes ; the only language also which, 
even with well educated deaf-mutes, goes 
most directly to the understanding, the 
conscience and the heart.’ 


VI. 


Vil. Mr. May 


XI. Fair Ladies..... Miss Dora Henning. Mr. Haig 
‘Goodness makes beautiful.”’ 
X. Brave Men.....-.. ...Miss Herdman. Mr. Schaub 
“If hero means sincere man, why not every 


one of us be a‘hero?’’ 


The above cut, from a photograph ly our specia! artist, Mr. Chester M. Whitney, 


for adinner to be given to a party of distinguished guests. 
We wish that we bad an equally good picture of the gentlemen who sat down to that dinner, taken soon after the close of the meal, 


as the expression on their faces would lave Leen the highest possible tribute to the catering and ti 
is to tell, in cold type. what they had, remarking that everything was prepared in our kitchen, 


| 


shows the cfficers’ dining-room of this school, spread 


cookery. Not having this, the best 
by the employees of the school. 


which is most delicious. Soak a pound and a half of 
sweetbreads in cold water for half an hour. Boil 
them twenty minutes in water enough tocover. Drain, 
and when cold chop them very fine, add a pint of 
celery, a pint of mushrooms, a tablespoonful of onion 
juice, the grated rind and juice of one Jarge lemon, and 
season with sage, sweet basil, salt and pepper to suit 
tuste. A little red pepper adds very much to this 
dressing. 

While roasting, baste frequently with the liquor from 
the mushrooms, which may be poured into the pan. 
Garnish the dish with water cress and sliced Jemon. 

A fitting dessert for a dinner where the gobbler is 
served, will bea Frozen Pudding:—One generous pint of 
milk, two cupfuls of granulated sugar, one-fourth of a 
cupfulof flour, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of gelatine. 
One quart of cream, one pound of French candied fruit, 
six tablespoonfuls of wine. 

Let the milk come to a boil, beat the flour, half the 
sugar, and the eggs together, and stir into the boiling 
milk Cook twenty minutes, stirring constantly, and 
add the gelatine, which has been soaking an hour in 
water enough to cover. When cold add the wine, 
sugar and cream, Freeze ten minutes, then add the 
fruit and finish freezing. When frozen, pack and set 
away for an hour or two. Serve with whipped cream 
heaped around. 

ors 
g@e"Subscribe for the SILENT WORKER. 
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Bits of Bcience. 
Eprrep By R. B. Luoyp, A.B. 


Chemistry In Turkey.—President Clark, of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, telis the following story of 
Mussulman suspicion and stupidity : ‘*‘ While I was in 
Turkey a chemistry book was prohibited, because it 
contained the usual formula for water, H2O, which the 
intelligent Turk construed to mean, ‘ Hamid IT. is noth- 
ing.” 


Built-up Wood.—There has come into use a method 
of ‘* building up” boards by g-uing or cementing together 
thin slabs of woods of different kinds, so placed that the 
the grain of the various pieces is crossed. It is claimed 
that not only extra strength, but also extra flexibility 
and durability are thus obtained. Doors made of the 
prepared wood are said to be stronger than muel thick- 
er doors made of ordinary wood, and they do not warp. 
Packing-boxes and trunks are also made of this mat- 
evial.— Youth’s Companion. 


Printing from Leaves.—The natural colors of a leaf 
may be easily transferred to paper, says a writerin the 
Outlook. ‘* Take a leaf of a tree orshrub, place over it 
a small piece of white linen soaked in spirits of nitre, and 
insert between the leaves of a heavy book, with a sheet 
of paper to receive the impression. Lay the book aside, 
for a few days. The leaf will be found devoid of color 
which will have been transferred to the paper in all the 
original beauty of tint und outline of leaf.” 


The Moon.—The Yerkes telescope, the most power- 
ful one ever constructed, reveals nothing new concern- 
ingthe moon. It only brings out in better detail the 
innumerable craters, crevasses, hills, and ravines which 
go to make up the rugged surface of the planet, but no 
trace of vegetation or of water, and conseqently, no 
sign of life. This is what astronomers long ago decid- 
ed to be the condition of the moon, and every additional 
discovery there only confirms the conclusion. It has 
been supposed that, as the moon always turns the same 
side to the earth, there might be forests and streams 
and living beings on theside that-is turned away from 
us; but no indication of an atmosphere can be discovered, 
and it is inconceivable that an atmosphere can exist on 
only one side of the moon. If there were one, it must 
encircle the satellite, and since it does not, there can be 
no atmosphere, and, therefore, no water, no vegetation, 
and no life. The moon is a dead world—a type, the 
astronomers and physical geographers say, of what our 

-own world must become in the course of time, though 
not until long after the present generation has ceased to 
take an interest in its affaits.— Philaceiphia Ledger. 


The Mineral Wealth Of China.— Recent descriptions 
of the mineral wealth of China given by a German scien- 
tist, Baron von Richthofen, and others, afford much 
matter for reflection for those who look for a great de- 

“velopment for the American metal trade with that coun- 
try. The baron has examined the coal and iro» de- 

posits in the provinces of Shansiand Honan. In Honan 
lie the concessions made to the new Anglo-Italian syn- 
dicate. 

The coal measures of Honan are already worked by the 
Chinese, in a very primitive fashion, the principal mines 
being at Lushan and Juchan in the centre of the prov- 
ince, and Honanfu and Taihang-shan in the north. 
These last named places will be the seats of the new iron 
industries that are to be founded with European, princi- 
pally British, capital. 

The coal vielded by the Honan-fu and Taihang-shan 
deposits is an anthracite of a high quality, the seams 
running from three to thirty feet and more in thickness. 
Their value is enhanced by the fact that they are in close 
proximity to inexhaustible quantities of iron ore of 
excellent quality. 

The output of the Honan coal, as worked by the 
Chinese, is estimated at only 300,000 tons a year, but 
when better methods of extraction are adopted and 
facilities for distribution are created, Honan will rank 
as the Pennsylvania of China. 

The coal deposits of Shansi cover an area estimated at 
about 14,000 square miles, and the quantity capable of 
being dug out is put 630 billions of tons, stilficient to 
keep the world supplied at the present rate of consump- 
tion for many centuries. The quality is said to be 
equal to the best Pennsylvania anthracite ; the seams are 
from twenty to thirty feet in thickness and are situated 
on a plateau in the southeastern part of the province at 
about 2,500 feet above sea level. Labor is abundant 
and phenomenally cheap. Iron smelting is carried on 
at two places in the provinee and the iron turned out is 
said be of excellent quality, notwithstanding the primi- 
tive methods emploved. 

Iron ore is found in large quantites in various forms 
in other province ; in Shantung, as black oxide ; in Chi- 
li,in proximity to coal ; in Hunan, Shensi and kansu. 
The total coal area of China is estimated by Baron von 
Richthofen at 400,000 square miles, the Shansi and 
Honan fields alone covering some 20,000 square miles. 
The iron deposits hedescribes.as practically inexhausti- 

“ble:—N. Y. Sun. 


Making Silk Out Of Silk Worms.—Perhaps no more 
“curious utilization in the insect industry is known than 


‘that relating to the intestines of the Spanish silkworm 
“for the production of fishing lines. 


It appers from the report of the United States consu- 
lar agent at Grao, Valencia, that since the decline of silk 
culture in Spain, the ‘*Gut” industry, as it is called, has 
increased, until now about 4 per cent. of the Spanish 
silk grubs are used in it. After the grub has eaten en- 
ough mulberry leaves,and before it begins to spin, in 
May and June, it is thrown into vinegar for several 
hours, and the insect being thus killed, the substance 
which, if alive, it would have spun into a cocoon is 
drawn out from the dead worm into a much thicker 
and shorter silken thread. 

This is an operation requiring dexterity and experience. 
Two thick threads from each grub are placed for about 
four hours in clear, cold water, after which they are 
dipped during ten or fifteen minutes in a solution of 
some caustic, soft soap dissolved in water being used in 
Grao ; this process loosens the fine outer skin, which is 
then removed with the hands, the workman holding the 
thread between his teeth, and thesilk is then hung up 
to dry, care being taken to choose a shady place, as the 
sun mInakes the thread too brittle afterward. 

The threads are made up in neat bundles of a hundred 
sand are sold by the ten of these bundles, or one thon- 
and threads, according as the threads are flat or round. 
Murela is the chief place for the industy, but Valencia 
the best market.—Sun. 


Some Very Bad Smells.—A single sniff of highly 
concentrated prussic acid will kill a man as quickly as 
a shot through the heart. The odor of a bad egg is 
due to the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
objectionable perfumes of sewers and bone factories are 
attributable chiefly to the same gas. Chemical labora- 
tories are famous for bad smells. Berzelius, who dis- 
covered the element called ‘‘ selenium” once tried the ex- 
periment of permitting a bundle of pure hydrogen sel- 
enide gus to enter his nostrils. For days afterwards he 
was not able to smell strong ammonia, the olfactory 
nerves being temporarily paralyzed. Selenium gas has 
the odor of putrid horseradish. Tellurium is even 
worse. There is a story of a physician whose patient, a 
lady, refused to take an absolutely necessary rest be- 
cause she was so fond of always being on the go in so- 
ciety. He gave her a pill containing a small quantity 
of tellurium, and her breath was affected by it to such 
an extent that she was not able to appear in public for a 
month. She never guessed what the trouble was.—Bos- 
ten Transeript. 


Mr. A. L. Thomas, a deaf- 
mute, who is at our Prince 
Street store, is ready at all 
times to cater to the wants 
of all those to whom he can 
make himself understood. 

He can offer clothes, shoes, 
hats and furnishings for man 
and boy; for warm weather 
and cold, for wet weather and 
dry; for any and every oc 
casion. 

If you live out of town he 
will send you samples, finished 
goods on approval, goods 
which you may return for 


alteration, exchange, or re- 


fund of money, if not satis- 


factory. 


Suppose you try it. 


Rocers, Perr & Co. 


Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broadway. 


Thirty-second and Broadway. 


New York. 


“Representative Deaf Persons’ 


THE SILENT WORKER controls a limited num- 
ber of the above named book published by Mr. 
James E. Gallaher of Chicago, Il]. The regular 
price is $1.50 per copy. These books we will 
sell to our subscribers for only $1.00 per copy. 
It is the only book of the kind published; con- 
tains 120 portraits, and many more sketches of 
the prominent deaf-mutes of the country who 
have risen to positions of prominence and in- 
fluence. Send your dollar now and get a copy 
before it is too late. Address: THE Sment 
WorKER, Trenton, N. J. 


PACH BROTHERS, 


Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AAS MS 
PERMANENT BRANCHES: 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ARMM MR 
WINTER STUDIOS: 
Northampton, Mass. West Point, N. Y. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Williamstown, Mass. 
Lakewood, N. J. Amberst, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Pa aad 
SUMMER STUDIOS: 


LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
AAA ML 


COLUMBUS PHOTOS. 
Now Ready—Panel Style, $1.25 


General Group, 
Principals and Supt’s, 
Corn Cob, ete., etc. 


Principal Mathison says : 
did, like all your work.” 


Principal Connor says : 
to beat.”’ 


ae ee eee 
Alphabet 


Cards - 


FLCC. 
To every new subscriber of the 
““Szlent Worker,” at the subscrip- 
lion vate of 50 cents a year, we well 
send a package of 50 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. hey ave 


534 by 3% inches and are suttable 


“Photographs just splen- 


Pictures are fine, in fact hard | 


beet 


: 
¢ 
: 


for distribution among your friends. 
Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 
Address : 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Ba&FSubscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 
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Bound 


Volumes... 
Sao the 


Silent Worker 


Carefully indexed 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Hlandsomely Bound 
Valuable Book of Reference 


| Two Volumes in one 
for $1.50 


Now Ready 


Address: The Silent Worker, E°*2* ™’- 
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HARDWARE 
HEATERS, 
RANGES, 
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5 Electrical Supplies. « « 
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(have used Ripans Tabules with so much satis- 
faction that I can cheerfully recouwmend tiem. 
Have been troubled for about three years with 
wnat I called bilious attacks coming on regularly 
once @ week. Was told by diiterent physicians 
that it was caused by bad teeth, of which I had 
several. I had the teeth extracted, but the at- 
tacks continued. I had seen advertisements of 
Kipans Tabules in all the papers but had no faith 
in them, but about six weeks since a friend in- 
duced metotrythem. Have taken but two of the 
small Scent boxes of the Tabules and have had 
no recurrence of the attacks. Have never givena 
testimonial for anything before, but the great 
amount of good which I believe has been done me 
by Ripans Tabules induces me to add mine to the 
many testimonials you doubtless have in your 
possession now. A. T. DEWrTt. 


IT want to inform you, 
in words of highest 
praise, of the benefit 
I have derived from 
Ripans Tabules. Iam a 
professional nurse and 
in this profession a clear 
thead is always needed. 
Ripans Tabules does it. 
After one of my cases I 
found myself completely 
run down. Acting on the 
advice of Mr. Geo. Bow- 
ver, Ph. G., 588 Newark 
Ave., Jersey City, I took 


cine: 


sgrand results. 
Miss Bessie WIEDMAN. 


Mother was troubled 
with heartburn and 
esleeplessness, caused by 
4ndigestion, for a good 
amany vears. One day 
whe sa\7 a testimonial 
an the paper indorsing 
Wipans Tabules. She 
determined to give them 


ONE GIVES RELIEF. 


5. S. Katzenbach § o., 


35 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
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GRATES, ©) 
TILE HEATERS 

AND 

FANCINGS. 


PLUMBERS, STEAM and GAS FITTERS, 
& STEAM and HOT WATER HEATING. 


GO DOOQOOOO DOODDOOOQOQDOOODOGQOOOODOQOOQOOOQOOQOOOOOOOOSE 


R‘I-P-A'N‘S 


The modern stand- 
/ard Family Medi- 


common every-day 
ill of humanity. 


‘TRADE 


es 
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Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 


POCOOOOOOBDOO® 


I have been a great sufferer from constipation 
for over fi-e yeurs. Not..ing gave me any relief. 
My feet and legs and abdomen were bloated so 
I could not wear shoes on my feet and only a loose 
dress. 1 saw Ripans Tabules advertised in our 
daily paper, bought some and took them as direct- 
ed. Have taken them about three weeks and there 
is such achange! Iam not constipated any more 
and I owe it ail to Ripans Tabules. Jam thirty- 
seven years old, have no occupation, only my 
household duties and nursing my sick husband. 
He has had the dropsy and I am trying Ripans 
Tabules for him. He feels some better but it will 
take some time, he has been sick solong. You 
may use my letter and name as you like, 

Mrs. Mary GORMAN CLARKE. 

I have been suffering from headaches ever 
since I was a little girl. Icould never rideina 
car or go intoa crowded 
place without getting a 
headacheand sick at my 
stomach. I heard about 
Ripans Tabules from an 
aunt of mine who was 
taking them for catarrh 
of the stomach. She had 
found such relief from 
their use sheadvised me 
to take them too, and 1 
have been doing so since 
last October, and will 
say they have complete- 


ly cured my headaches. 
Cures the I am twenty-nine years 


old. You are welcome 
to use this testimonial 
Mrs. J. BROOKMYRE, 


My seven-year-old boy 
suffered with pains in 
his head, constipation 
and complained of his 
stomach. He could not 
eat like children of his 
age do and what he 
did eat did not agree 
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« trial, was greatly 
relieved by their use 
and now takes the 
Tabules regularly. She keeps afew cartons Ripans 
Tabules in the house and says she wi.! not be with- 
outthem. The heartburn and sleepiessncss bave 
disappeared with the indigestion which was 
formerly so greata burden for ber. Our whole 
family take the Tabules regularly, especially afver 
a hearty meal. My mother is fifty years of age 
and is enjoying the bestof health and spirits ; also 
eats hearty meals, an impossibility before she 
took Ripans Tabules. Anton H. BLavKen. 
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with him. He was thin 
and of a saffron color. 
Reading some of the testimonials in favor of 
Ripans Tabules, I tried them. Ripans Tabules not 
only relieved but actually cured my youngster, 
the headaches have disappeared, bowels are in 
good condition and he never complains of his 
stomach. He isnow a red, chubby-faced boy. This 
wonderful change I attribute to Ripans Tabules. 
I am satisfied that they will benefit any one (from 
the cradie to old age) if taken according to direc- 
tions. E. W. Price. 


EE 

Anew style packet containins TEN NIPANS TABULES packed in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale 
at some drug stores—voR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and the economical. One 
dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabulec) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the Rrpays 
Curmtcal. Company, No. 10 Spruce Street. New Yorz—or a single carton (TZN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
‘Rrpaws TABULED may also be had of some grocers, general storekeepers, news agents and at some liquor storvs 
nd barber shops. They banish pain, induce sieep and prolong life. Oue gives relief. 


“685 Washington at 
BOSTON 
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CLOSED. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 
mounted for preservation and use, specimens of Pen Work, 


and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs or Illustrations of 


kind. 


any 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - NEW JERSEY. 


Write for Circular and Prices, also Catalogue of School 
Furniture. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
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SCHOOL si'eiis MAPS 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Ts the famous Miller heater No smoke. No | 
odors, and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t | 
say soOmany good things about them. Come and 
-see them. 
KAUFMAN’S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


TRENTON 
HARDWARE «. CO. 


(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


-Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 


CHARTS 
GLOBES | 


NEW JERSEY 


State Normal and Model Schools. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of 
teachers for the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject 
matter, the faculties of mind and how so to present that 
subject matter .as to conform to the law of mental 
devolopment. 


MODEL SCHOOL 


3 STUY W. B, HARISON, 


a i M. -BURGNER fe 
Millham Vienna Bakery 


No. 615 Clinton Avenue, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


We have always ou hand the best graces of 
LEHIGH COALS 


For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 


ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 


Now is the time to order cecal. 25 cents per ton 
discount forcash . . , 


Michael Hurley, 
ete Werey. St. 


Do YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to 
college, business or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for 
all kinds of work, laboratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, 
washing, tuition, books, etc., is from $154 to $160 for 
those intending to teach and $200 for others, 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
Oi Cloths, &c., &e x Ses 


50 YEARS’ 


2 INTON, N. J. 
13 E. State St. TRENTON J EXPERIENCE 


For Artistic Photographs — 


KRAUCH’S——— 
eee SRG Pro 


15 E. STATE ST. 


TrRave Marks 


(Beer’s old stand) cost of books for those intending to teach, and from $26 Genes 
“The nnest cabinet in the city at $3 per dozen to $58 per year, according to grade, for those in the Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
; quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
a Model. invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
H Tt B di Hall licl ib 7 db Sons stew tye greareer OE Oe Patents 

or , gas y sent free. es! nC ‘or securing patents. 
S A M U E L Ee A tf H, pes one au naar ug ated f ¥ gas, neate y Patents taken t rough Munn & Co. receive 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN steam, well ventilated, provided with baths and the special notice, without charge, in th 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely Minetratoc weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year ; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2°12rca». New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


In a Hurry 
to Paint 


modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms are nicely 
furnished and very cosy. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
“834 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 


Telephone 52. 
GO tO nee. J. M. GREEN. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 
129 North Broad St., 


sand see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


‘GEO. W. PRICE 


He 


john €. Chropp § Sons Co., 


Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Marine and 
o— Perel ae — Stationary. a 
-BEEF, HAM AND BREAKFAST MUTTON EN GINES & B OILER S 
Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 
C. RIBSAM & SONS. 3 
Nurserymen a, ast Machinery of all descriptions. 


Heavy Castings # 2% % &% 
Repairing of all kinds promptly attended to. 


Trenton, N, J. 


VWUTBVEVSVVSTTSEVTVTEVIAVIEVE TA nian 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Streets, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


—DEALER IN— 


Fish, Game and Oysters. | 


BOVVBVEVSEVSVITVVSO88O48 
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hes 


ao MORE Pron Rt Washington @Metket |i, ae ci fa ee RE ea eu EE ee 
— seuss ay ea My Windows Talk to the Eyes_< Are all those whe appreciate the value 
2 And they tell the truth about the looks and quality of the |}of paint as a protection against the ele- 
STOLL S goods inside. ments. ‘The paints von get from us will 


be the senuine article, and the color of our 

| prices match our paints. 
A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
SUCCESSOR TO B. - Gunson, place bids defiance to phair -f homes to 
R. A. DONNELLY. Famous Clothier, | “eface. 1 sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savcst from decay, and holds Old Time's 
OPERA HOUSE STORES. destroving hand, and sayest to him muy. 
| For best Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &e., call 


E. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


TRENTON. hacky exclusive Paint House in the city. 


‘cwber serene High Grade Suits, Overeoats, Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys 
SPORTING GOODS. & GAMES, Co, Se oc 
OUTOOOR SPORT. 


AND AMUSEMENTS. 
30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


M. TIDD’S ro The better you become acquainted with our business 


Tasteless Little Wafers cure Big | Methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which | 


HEADACHES 10 spe we deal with our patrons—the more goods you will buy of us| 
That's all each year. Ss. P. DUNHAM & CO., | 


=Sro Cor. Hamiiton and Clinton Avenues, “77 
mes: {ogg a 694 South Broad St. ‘Trenton, N.J._ Dry Goods and Millinery, 


7 HE SILENT WORKER. 


Buckeve ~~ 


gseCamera 


loaded in dylght Price $8 
tae” Send for free Booklet ge | 
E. &H. ANTHONY & CO. | 


591 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H. E. STEVENS, 
<ts_ ARCHITECT, 


Plans, specifications and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specialty, 
MERCHANTVILLHE, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 
HISTORY Anp 
GENEALOGY 


A SPECIALTY 


AT THE | 


Largest Book Store 


bance Jersey State Satost for Deaf=-Mutes, 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
. Millville 


Bonn V. THOMAS . 
GEORGE A. FREY . Camden 
J. BtNGHAM WoopDWARD. Bordentown 
Atlantic City 


. Plainfield 


Siiras R. MORSE. . 
S. St. JoHN MCCUTCHEN 
T. FRANK ApPLEBY . . Asbury Park 


STEVEN C. LARISON. . Hackettstown 


|GEo. W. HOWELL..... Morristown 
| FRANCIS SCOTT. . . Paterson 
|JosErH P. COOPER. . . Rutherford 
JAMES M. SEYMOUR . Newark 
JAMES L.. HAYES. . . Newark 


in New Jersey 


C. L. TRAVER, 


108 SOUTH BROAD STREET 
TRENTON N. J. 


We can 
Suit You 


Shoes. 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


ae ie Williams, . 


139 North Broad Street. | 


R:1-P-A-N°-S 
The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
Cures the 


EE: 
common every-day 


cine: 


ills of humanity. 
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JAMES L. HAYES, 


| 
| CHARLES J. BAXTER, . 


. Jersey City 
. Hoboken 


OrTtro CROUSE. .. 
EVAN STEADMAN . 
BENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL . . Elizabeth 


JAMES OWEN . . Montclair 


(fficers of The Board, 

. President 

JOHN McCCUTCHEN, . 

Vice-President 
. Secretary 

WiLLIAM S. HANCOCK,.... 


. Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


PRINCIPAL, 


WESTON JENKINS, A.M. 


STEWARD, 


THOMAS F. HEARNEN 


MATRON, 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. 
SUPERVISOR OF BOYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 


MYERS. 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 
MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D. 
NURSE, 

MISS MARY E. YARD. 
RECEIVER. 
MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 


Teachers of Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. I,LOYD, A.B. 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 


MRS. ROSA KEELER 

MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS M. OAKLEY BOCKEE 

MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS AGNES MARCH 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 

Industrial Department Instructors, 
MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER....Drawing 
GEORGE S. PORTER....-.-- .... Printing 


Cc. M. WHITNEY, S.B...-- Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN.......--- Shoemaking 


MISS EMMA lL. BILBEE.....--.. Sewing 


TERMS OF | ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
For DEAF-MUTES, established by 
act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following con- 
ditions: The candidate must be a 
resident of the State, not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to 
profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for 
the admission ofa child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, fur- 
nished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. 
The application must be accompanied 
by a certificate from a county judge 
or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, 
where the applicant resides, also a 
certificate from two freeholders of the 
county. These certificates are print- 
ed on the same sheet with the forms 
of application, and are accompanied 
by full directions for filling them out. 
Blank forms of application and any 
desired information in regard to the 
school, may be obtained by writing 
to the following address : 
Weston Jenkins, A.M., 
TRENTON, N. J. Principal. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


—AND— 
——_\ 


CURERS: OF PROVISIONS 


= 


ws, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


W. H. SxKrirRM, 
JosEPH M. ForstT, 
Wm. S. CovErRT. 


a 


Paar, Day § Naar «=e 


3| Printers 
3 Publishers 
3| Lithographers 
3| Designers 
if 3| Engravers 
e) ; 
3| Stationers. 


14 1. Warren $t., Crenton. 
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